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‘* We Lead Where Others Fain Would Follow.” 


APPLETONS’ 


Standard System 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 


The advent of this series in 1880 marked an epoch in the history of writing in public schools. It 
has already worked a revolution in copy-book making, as is abundantly proven by the revisions in old 
systems embodying the plan of ApPLETONS’. The old arbitrary methods are giving place to the 


The Largest Sale on Record in IS8S6. 


BARNES BRIEF 


HIsTory. 


Renewed and Beautified. 


The almost universal approval of Barnes’ 
Brief United States History stimulated 
the Publishers and the Author to make a second 
revision of the book. Entirely new and harmoni- 
ous type was designed and cast expressly for it. 
The very best artists were engaged to prepare the 
exquisite illustrations ; entirely new chapters on 
Civilization, blackboard analyses, tables of con- 


temporary European sovereigns, etc., were added ; | p 


while every part of the work, from the Sugges- 
tions to Teachers at the front, to the Index at the 


back, was planed and sand-papered, and enriched 
by the experience of those who had long used the 
book. The new edition brings down the history 
to the current year. The changes in the text are so 
skillfully made that the new book can be used in 
the same classes with the old. 

It is now confidently claimed that this is the 
most sumptuous school-book that has ever ap- 
eared. In spite, however, of the increased value 
of the book, the price remains unchanged. Send 
for a specimen copy at one dollar ($1.00). 


ideas first brought out by the author of APPLETONS’ books. 


Later series than ours compliment our 


books by imitating their “‘ word-building’’ and ‘‘ language-method’’ features. We cannot claim any 
** praise ’’ for ‘‘ resembling ’’ other series, as the distinguishing features and new ideas of ‘‘ APPLE- 


TONS’ STANDARD’? were coeval with the birth of the series. 


T Er SERIES: 
Short Course. Grammar Course, 


Tracing, 2 Numbers. 7 Numbers and 
Without Tracing, 7 Numbers. Movement Book. 


Lead Pencil Course. 


3 Numbers. 


Special terms made on class supplies. Send for full descriptive circulars, 
price-lists, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Cuicaa@o, ATLANTA, San FRANCISCO. 


BRIEF - HISTORY SERIES. 


United States, - - $1.00 | Ancient Peoples, $1.00 | Greece, - - - - $0.75 


France, - - - - 1.00; Medieval ) Rome, - - - - 1,00 
The Worl, - - 1.60/ & Modern) 1-00) England, 1.25 


A LIBRARY HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
Barnes’ Popular History of the United States. 


By the Author of the “ Brixr History Series.” 


Complete in one handy, readable volume (Royal Octavo), attractively and finely bound. 672 pages. 
Finely illustrated by 288 wood engravings. Just the book for reference in connection with historical 
recitations. Price, Cloth, $3.50; Library Sheep, $5.00; Half Morocco, $6.00. 


For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., N. Y. 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili, 


SWINTON’S READERS, 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES, 


WHEN CHANGING TEXTBE0KS AVY BRANCH 


ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS, 
FISH'S ARITHMETICS, 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES, GE HE BES ames | SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS, 
WHITE’S DRAWING, 


SWINTON’S HISTORIES, 
MANSON’S SPELL’G BLANKS, | 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


THESE MAY BE FOUND IN OUR LIST. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & (0., 753 & 755 Broadway, New York, and 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


| SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES, 
HUNT’S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE. 


MAPS 


Every Schoolroom should have a set of Wall Maps. 
low price of $10.00, These Maps are an ornament to any schoolroom and a source of constant instruction to the school. There is nothing better. 


Maury’s Wall Maps (set of eight), . - $10.00 Maury’s Revised Manual, . : 
“6 Kevised Physical Geography, 1.20 Exchange, $0.75 66 Elementary Geography, 


Circulars sent on application, descriptive of Holmes’ New Readers, Clarendon Dictionary, Gildersleeve’s Latin, and other works. 


A set of eight beautiful and durable maps, kept up with the world’s changes, and showing physical and political features, is furnished at the 


- $1.28 Exchange, $ .75 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHINC CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


METHOD OF CLASSICAL STUDY. By Samuer H. Tay- 
Lor, LL.D., late principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


All teachers and students who wish to become critical classical scholars should have a 
copy of this work, giving, as it does, the secret of Dr. Taylor’s wonderful skill and 
marvelous success as a teacher of Latin and Greek. 

It contains about 4000 of the questions actually used by this distinguished teacher in 


his classes, viz., over 1200 questions on the first two pages of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
over 500 questions on the first 32 lines of Homer's Iliad, over 500 on the first page of 
one of Cicero’s orations, 690 questions on the first 33 lines of Virgil’s Aneid, ete. 


Sent, postage paid, on receipt of $1.00. 
THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


for smoothness and toughness. Busy writers now no longer 
bother themselves with a scratching pen, and the dipping 
of ink, but select a “ Dixon” pencil, “ Hard,” “ Soft,” 
“ Soft Medium,” or “ Medium,” according to their 
liking, and with ease and comfort “pen” 

their thoughts. 


DIXON’S PENCILS 
Embody the highest degree of perfection possible to be attained. They 


are made in ten degrees of hardness, so that any hand can be suited, 
and any class of work provided for. The leads are unsurpassed 


Indorsed by School Boards, 
recommended by Professors of 
Drawing, and used in Government 
Departments, Railroad, Insurance, and Bus- 


iness offices more largely than any other pencil. 


21@~ If your stationer does not keep 
Drxon’s Pencils, mention N. E. Journal 
of Education and send 16 cts. for samples, 
worth double your money. 
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WALNSLEY & Cf, 
Jaanuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
a Full Catalogues for three 


Stamps. 
Ss. Mention this paper. 


@1LK SPONCE BATHING and RUB- 

BINC MITTENS” (50 cts. a pair) 
are not only the best but the cheapest. Every 
teacher, editor, and brain worker ought to try them. 
If you are in good standing, we will let you have them 
on trial. SILK SPONGE CO., 

2290 Washington St., Boston. 
Mail orders 5 cts. extra for postage. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


2h 205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 


Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals, 


Platinum Balances. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, | BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the - FURNACES 
st goods at the | a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING, 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
— heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 
the study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, ete., sent free to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

It will pay any teacher to investigate this. 

J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Edueational Publishers, 


{3] 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


LLANTERY SLIDES 
LAR 
GEO.S HIS TORY 

CHAS 


TTERNS FOR BLACKBOARD MAPS — CIRCULAR FREE 
F. ADAMS, sTATE NORMAL SCHOOL. WORCESTER:MA 


PRACRVN VI EN HIND Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED PIHOSPHITES life and energy to all who are —— or 
exhausted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their oe 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use, = cure for 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret; formula on every 


ity. 
label. A Vital Phoephite. not a laboratory phosphate or soda-water absurdit) : 
"Wer sale by vmedhndhors.4 or Mail, $1.00. yP 56 W. 25th St., New York. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MAS88. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Inetruments for High Schools and 0o TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND 
Catalogue of Anatomical Medeis. ADDRESS. 


QUEEN 


Manufrs. Scientific Instruments, 


924 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 4 
Physical & Chemical Apparatus | 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
SKELETONS. 
MAPS, CHARTS, &e. 


MICROSCOPES ACCESSORIES 


MAGNIFYING GLASSES, 
PLANT PRESSES, and 
COLLECTING CASES. 


OPTICAL LANTERNS for PROJECTION, 


With our Patent Petroleum 
Lamp of 360-candle power 
guaranteed. 

DIAGRAMS of PHYSICS, 

MFCHANIOS, GEOGRAPHY, 

ASTRONOMY, OPTICS, BOT- 

ANY, ANATOMY, ec. 

VIEWS of all parts of the 
world. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


ACME NO. 4.MICROSCOPE Manufacturers and Importers 
JAS. W. QUEEN&CO.PHILA, of School Apparatus. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


IS THE BEST Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and Slate Pencils, 


For Sale by | Manufactured by 

G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston GOULD & COOK, 
S. 8. & Pun. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. Leominster, Mass. 
ERERAARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N. Y. Send for Circidar. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


Queen's New Toepler Holtz 
Electrical Machine. 


Manufacturers of | 
THE CELEBRATED 


| GLOBES, 
“TRIUMPH ” TELLURIANS, 
— MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 


“PARAGON” 


School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE. 


The ONLY DOVETAILED | 
School Furniture in the world, 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 


Improved School A tus 
for every department, 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


Ott Washington AH, ANDREWS & CO. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW YORK. 


‘School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM., 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. 


Correspondence solicited. ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


Who Will Join 


** LOOMIS’ SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY” for a Sum- 
mer Vacation, from June 16 to Sept.5 2° This ques- 
tion is of special interest to school officers and teach- 
ers, Weary and worn by their year’s service. The 
arrangements for this a will be complete and satis- 
factory, and the party will be under the personal care 
of gentlemen who have, for eleven years, conducted 
such European excursions. For circulars apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

* —N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S , 
STEEL PENS. 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY salve or suppository. Liver, hidney 
el trou y consti pation—cur 


VANDUZEN & 


BUCKEYE BEL 
Bells of Pure Copper LL FOUNDRY | P L E Ss. cacy. Nelthor 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

ed like 


School Aids. 
SCHOOL CABINET of 
Standard Measures. 


A neat Cabinet, with shelves, containing standard 
measures of weight, bulk, and length, in all neces- 
sary forms. Should be in every sc oolroom. 


Toy Money. 


In compartment boxes orin bulk. One of the most 


A NEW AND COMPLETE SET of 


Blackboard Drawing Instruments, 


All the necessary tools for the accurate construction 


> |of geometrical problems involving right lines, angles, 
IN PREPARATION circles, and ellipses. 


“THE BEST” 
Pamphlet Case. 


Every teacher should have these cases for the eon- 
venient preservation of circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grams, ete. This is the latest and, as its name indi- 
cates, the best pamphlet-case ever made. 


The Atheneum Newspaper File, 


Entirely new in construction and in its results. 


ie -Send for full descriptions of any or all of 
the above to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ARTHUR STOCKIN, 


ENGRAVER ON WOob, 


3 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


TENTH SEASON, The 
most enjoyable and econom- 
icalexcursionseverplanned 
More furnished forthe 


money thanin AnyTouryetoffered. All Travel 
and Hotels first-class, Company SELECT. By the 
Palatial, Fast, New Steamship, CITY OF ROME. 
Send for circular free. L, TOURJEE, Boston, 


TTENTION, TEACHERS ! 


SHORTHAND positively learned for note- 


taking in five lessons by the PERNIN UNIVERSAL 


PHONOGRAPHY; complete system inten. Speed 


for practical work in from two to three months. Suc 
cess guaranteed by mail. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 
617d DETROIT, MICH. 


9 Million 


worn during 
the past six 
years. 


This marvel- 
ous success is 
due- 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
Of our Corsets, 
NURSING “SSH combined with 


INAL@ CORALINE their low 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 
pages. 

Price 25 cents by mail, to 
4 address, from the 
author, 

Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 

129 Friendship 
Providence, R. I. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean FI 


time and then have them return n, I 
i eget , I mean aradical cure. 
i have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
} a ESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
- any cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
Rot now receiving acnre. Send at once for a treatise and 
Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
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BY IMOGENE ©, EATON. 


My lady is so sensitive 
She weeps at every thing; 

Her bright, blue eyes are often wet 
With tears that soon take wing. 


She trips along the azure sky, 
And floats upon the air; 

The soft, green grass springs up to her, 
She is so very fair. 


The dandelions bloom for her, 

They are like stars dropped down 
To be a carpet for her feet, 

Or trimming for her gown. 


The silver willows love her well; 
The maples love her, too! 

The wild birds and all living things, 
But to nothing is she true. 


For first she smiles and then she weeps, 
And “ Yes,’’ she says, then ‘‘ No’’; 
O pretty, fickle, fair one! 
hy do you tease us so ? 


TARDY CRITICISM. 
{Translated from the German of Uhland.} 


BY IDA A, AHLBORN, 


When a word of praise had blessed, 
Even blame inspired my pen,— 
Then no wreath for me was plucked, 

Nor an error mastered then. 


Praise and blame, they now are mine ; 
Neither gives me joy or pang; 

For my harp is set away, 
Mine no more the songs I sang. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


BY A SPECTATOR AND TATTLER. 


“1 dare do all that may become a man.” 

The recent discussion of the Schoolmaster’s Club has 
recalled to my mind several incidents that may serve to 
point a moral. 

The scene of the first was a mountain village, on a 
Sunday morning in summer. A wagon load of people 
from a hotel a few miles away drove up to the church. 
Among them, in tramping clothes and with a botany case 
hung from his shoulder, was the principal of one of the 
most important girls’ schools in New England. As the 
wagon stopped at the church door he sprang to the 
ground, and in the face of the gathering worshipers, na- 
tive and visiting, crossed the road and struck into the 
woods for a Sunday tramp. 

The second incident oceurred on a mountain ascent. 
A large party, some teachers, some women, were climbing 
up the toilsome way. Among them was a stalwart man, 
the master of a famous school for boys. During the 
whole long day he made his own way comfortably up the 
mountain, and was not seen to offer a moment’s assistance 
to a woman, nor to carry an ounce of the party luggage 
for the camping at the summit. 

The third scene was strikingly in contrast with the see- 
ond. It also was on a mountain climb. In the party 
was a distinguished professor of science, since a president 
of the American Association. He weighed more than two 


hundred pounds, and the day was warm. I can see him| 
now, working his way breathlessly up the almost perpen- 
dicular ascent, with one arm loaded with wraps and the 
other hand carrying a coverless, gallon pail nearly full 
of milk. His path up the mountain could be tracked 
as easily as one can trace the Milky Way across the 
heavens. 

The®ourth story is of two scholarly teachers, men high 
in place, also summering among the hills. They heard of a 
poor widow who was about to lose her home, through fail- 
ure to pay the interest on a mortgage. They drew up a sub- 
scription paper, headed it themselves, spent many days in 
visiting the hotels in the neighborhood, collected money 
enough to eancel the mortgage and te provide the family 
with some needed comforts, saw the debt paid, and put 
the evidence of payment and the balance of the money 
into the woman’s hands. 

Verily, these last three be * spirits of another sort.” 

Another incident of a different character. At a din- 
ner attended by the directors of an educational associ- 
ation, the president, holding an exalted place in public 
education, a man somewhat famous and a little infamous 
in certain non-professional relations, in an after-dinner 
speech, deliberately perpetrated a most nasty joke, which, 
to the credit of the listeners be it said, disgusted many 
more men than it pleased. 

One more, and the last. ‘The scene, a hotel piazza by 
the sea. A group of men, masters of schools, smoking 
and listening with delight to the principal of a private 
school for young ladies, who is sustaining his well-earned 
reputation as a raconteur of salacious stories. 

Moral.—Like other men, teachers have a right to enjoy 
vacations, to botanize, to make speeches, to climb moun- 
tains, to tell stories; like other men they owe it to the 
publie, if not to their profession, to be gent/emen,—consid- 
erate, helpful, pure in speech. It may be too much to 
ask that a teacher shall dress up on Sunday and go to 
ehureh, but for any man to flaunt his disregard for wor- 
ship in the faces of those who hold such things sacred is 
to show that, though he may sometimes simulate the 
marks of a gentleman, he lacks the instinct, and I sus- 
pect that pupils feel a teacher’s instincts with more ef- 
fect than they hear his words. Finally, cases one, two, 
five, and six, are not to be considered types. 


WILD HYACINTHS. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


The chime of little purple bells, springing now from 
many a wood-path, belongs to a plant which, in Yankee 
parlance, may be called “ forehanded.” For last summer, 
when other flowers were flaunting in gay attire, by means 
of its blade-like leaves, this little plant was storing up a 
goodly share of nourishment, and now its green swords 
have pierced the sod and have crowned themselves with a 
spire of bells before most of the flowers are awake. 

Do plants make their plans for the future like prudent 
mortals? It would seem so, for the root of the hyacinth 
is a little storehouse, well filled with gums and starches 
for the nourishment of its thick-petaled blooms. The 
hyacinth bell takes a lily look when it is noted that the 
six petals are in reality in two sets of three each, the three 
petals of the corolla proper having a crinkly surface, 
while the three which were originally the calyx are 
smoother ; so it is also with the six stamens, three of which 
are longer than their companions and separable from the 
calyx. 

When it is noted that the blossom is purple, we know 
at once that the dearest friend of the hyacinth is the 
bumble-bee, who comes after the drop of honey held at 
its heart, and brings upon his wings the life-giving pollen. 

Scientists like Sir John Lubbock have proved that the 
higher insects are able to discriminate color ; so, while the 
sharp-eyed little flies prefer yellow blossoms, and the 
“ blue bottles " dark red flowers,—which, it is to be feared, 


suggest to them nothing more than a piece of raw meat, 
—the more highly educated bees love pink and dark blue 
blossoms. 

Sometimes the honest bees are deceived by flowers who 
pretend to stores of honey which they do not possess ; some 
designing flowers mingle an intoxicating juice with their 
honey, so the bee will stagger around and become well 
dusted with pollen ; and still more dreadful it is that there 
are pretty, innocent looking, little blossoms who deliber- 
ately kill and eat the insects they attract; but the hya- 
cinth has none of these reprehensible habits, and never 
forgets to give its honey in exchange for the carriage of 
the pollen. 

Like all flowers which are visited by the bees, the hya- 
cinth opens its lower buds first, for bees always ascend in 
their work of rifling the blossoms, whereas wasps begin at 
the top and work downward ; there is, no doubt, a reason 
for this preference on the part of the wasps, but it has not 
yet been discovered. 

The name hyacinth is as old as the dawn of history : 
the fanciful Greeks, who saw in the spider the presumptu- 
ous Arachne suspended in*her web, seemed to read the 
word Ai (woe) inscribed upon the curved petals of the 
flower, and bestowed the name in memory of the fair 
youth Hyacinthus, accidentally killed by Apollo. 


GRAMMAR. 
BY ROBT. C. METCALF, 
Supervisor Boston Schools. 


I have before me a pamphlet written by an able sehool- 
master, who labors to prove that so-called language les- 
sons are not effectual as a means of teaching language. 
In fact, he says, “ This method of instruction should be 


confined to the first, second, and third grades of our publie 
schools.”” | By the “first, second, and third-grades ” I under- 
stand him to mean the three lowest grades or primary. 

I quote further, * The study of English grammar 
should be commenced as early in the pupil’s school life 
as his capacity will admit.” I am not sure but this last 
statement may be accepted, though we might differ as to 
the time when the pupil's capacity will admit of the study 
of grammar. I am quite sure that Boston boys and girls 
are not prepared to study grammar until a much later 
period than is indicated by the writer just mentioned. 

Is it not true that Aabit determines our use of English 
almost entirely? How many of us are conscious, when 
speaking or writing, of any application of the rules of 
grammar? The speaker or writer whose mind rests, to 
any perceptible degree, upon rv/es when speaking or 
writing, will never use language well, unless mere correct 
constructions and inflections are called good English. 

The child who grows up in an atmosphere of correct 
English will use the language correctly whether he has 
studied grammar or not; and, on the other hand, any 
adult whose early years were spent in an atmosphere of 
bad English, will almost inevitably drop back into his 
early faults of speech whenever his mind is fully con- 
trolled by passion or other intense excitement. ‘This does 
not prove that, except when controlled by intense emotion, 
the person is guided in his speech by the rules of gram- 
mar; it merely proves that habits formed in childhood are 
stronger than those formed in later years. 

I need not say that the first six years of a child’s school 
life are important ones. Possibly they would be of no 
more importance than any other period of equal length, 
were it not for the fact that comparatively few children 
attend school more than six years. There is no doubt 
whatever that very young children can be taught to recog- 
nize nouns, pronouns, verbs, ete. ; that they can name sub. 
jects, predicates, and modifiers. They can learn to “ dia- 
gram ”’ a sentence quite well when only ten years old. But 
suppose they ean do all this and more,—what is such 
knowledge good for? Does any one believe that a child 
can write a better letter, spell better, use capitals and 


punctuation marks better, because of such knowledge ? 
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But suppose the first two or three years are given to 
training the ears of the children. Let them learn to talk 
by giving them something to talk about. Correct wrong 
expressions ; suggest better ones ; train them to clothe 
their thoughts in good language by giving them plenty of 
practice in that kind of work. 

As they learn to write, show them how to use capital 
letters, the period, the interrogation mark. Now give 
them practice in sentence making,—not meaningless sen- 
tences, but sentences that are all alive with thought sug- 
gested by their work in reading, in color, form, size, and 
generally with such objects as surround them. 

They must quite early learn to use the apostrophe and 
perhaps the quotation marks. But it should be remembered 
that capital letters, punctuation marks, ete., are but tools 
to be used by the children while expressing their thoughts 
in writing. “These tools should be furnished as they need 
them. ‘They do not need a whole “kit? to begin with. 
A too generous supply would constitute an‘ embarrass- 
ment of riches.” 

In the second or third year, let them begin to write 
letters. Tell them what to write, so that their attention 
may be given almost wholly to the language. Let them 
read some good story, and then write the substance of 
what has been read, thus learning to use the few tools 
with which they have been furnished. Their lessons in 
geography, history, physiology, and elementary science 
will furnish ample material for language work until they 
are at least twelve years old. 

If at this age they are compelled to leave school, there 
is little they will need in the line of language to fit them 
for any of the ordinary pursuits of life. Let us take an 
account of stock for them. Let us assume that they are 
children of ordinary ability, and have received judi- 
cious training for six years in the use of language. In 
the first place, they ought to be able to read, write, and 
spell, well. By spelling well, I mean that they can spell 
the words that they ordinarily use. 

In passing I may be allowed to remark, that I have 
to-day read at least sixty pages of the composition of pu- 
pils from ten to thirteen years old; the average age 
certainly was not above twelve years. The composition 
consisted of letters written from suggestions on the black- 
board, and of abstracts of some historical subjects. The 
work was done by the pupils while I was in the room, 
and they received no help whatever from their teachers. 
The penmanship was very good indeed, and the mis- 
spelled words did not average one to each page of letter- 
paper. These pupils are certainly quite well equipped, 
as far as language is concerned, for almost any business 
to which they may be called. I might add that these 
pupils are nearly all of foreign parentage, many of them 


are very poor, and can receive little or no help at home. |. 


And yet very few of these pupils have studied grammar 
at all. They can neither decline a pronoun nor conjugate 
averb. I do not think that they could recognize the verbs 
or nouns. In examining them I certainly did not ask for 
any such information. 

I would not be understood as denying the statement 
I only say that gram- 
Whether 


older pupils and adults may not be benefited by the study 


that “grammar is a good thing.” 


mar is of very little use to young children. 


will be discussed at some future time. 


Tue Saracen’s Heap atv Towcester, described 
in Pickwick, still exists in good order, though its name 
has been changed. Internally, the kitchen, the scene of 
the memorable conflict between the rival editors of the 
Eatanswill Gazette and Eatanswill Independent, has 
now become the * smoking-room,” the only change being 
that the broad fireplace and open chimney, with seats in 
each corner, has disappeared and a modern grate has been 
substituted. One who has lately visited the place says : 
“The two half-life-size statues of Venus and Apollo still 
fill their niches over the great doors, as they have done 
more than a century past, and were the subject, within 
my memory, of a conversation between a new hostess and 
the ‘hereditary post boy’ which was worthy of Sam 
Weller, and would have amused Dickens had it occurred 
before his visit. * Whose likenesses are those 2?’ was the 
lady’s question. * Well, ma’am, they call ‘em Junus and 
Wenus ; I don’t know who they were, but you may read 
about ’em in the Bible.’ ’— Boston 7, ranscript, 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION. 


BY MRS. HORACE MANN. 


When schools were first established for little children 
by the benevolent who gathered into asylums the orphans 
and the children of the degraded, and, therefore, erring 
poor, there was such a distrust of nature that often they 
were not allowed to speak to each other, still less to caress 
each other, for fear that the least culture of the affections, 
or of the social sympathies, would start the evil passions 
upon their desolating career. Sister Euphemia, of the 
Port Royal School, whose womanly heart loved children, 
and who gave her life to the care of them, did not allow 
herself to express her affection to them for fear ® cor- 
rupting them. In the Froebelian schools, where the nat- 
ural affections are carefully cherished, children taken from 
the most vicious surroundings and parentage become not 
only sweetened, but purified, and develop not only self- 
denial, but the active virtues of disinterestedness and charity 
to each other. Those early asylum schools were for the 
lowly and destitute, many of whom were well called the 
*disinherited of nature.” But look into the palace of 
kings. The son of Louis XIV., who was educated by the 
great Bossuet, had one teacher, a duke of the realm, whose 
function it was to whip the little boy of seven when he did 
not have his lesson, and faithfully he fulfilled his trust, 
Louis XIV. and Bossuet sitting by and looking on to see the 
back of the tender, stupid, timid little boy riddled with the 
long whip of that century, which constituted the motive 
for study,—and here was no appeal indeed. Is it won- 
derful that the child could never be educated, and that he 
hated books and learning ’ All the talent of Bossuet who 
wrote books for his instruction, many of which are used 
to this day, and are at least the basis of many modern 
school books, was wasted in those years of toil when he 
could not even attract the eye of the child. How many 
children have been ruined by that code of punishment ! 
Fenélon took the little Duke of Burgundy (son of the 
unhappy Dauphin, who fortunately died before he came 
to the throne,) and, by an education based on love and re 
spect for human nature, made a saint and an angel out of 
avery bad boy. We are not told who nursed and reared 
his earliest childhood, but perhaps his father had heart 
enough to forbid the discipline of that day, and the little 
prince, therefore, exercised his princely power for his own 
gratification unchecked, broke his clocks when they sum- 
moned him to unwelcome lessons, and tyrannized over all 
his attendants. ‘The magie power of love, and the sincere 
respect,—not adulation, for Fénelon never flattered,—with 
which he treated the passionate little boy, touched his 
heart and elicited his self-respect, which transformed him 
into a self-governing, self-reproaching being, who learned 
to treat his dependents well, and to love goodness and 
culture beyond all other things. Those who were far- 
sighted enough to deprecate the abuse of power in Louis 
XIV. looked forward to the reign of this child as the re- 
demption of the realm ; but either foul play,—which was 
at first suspected,—or the violation of some of God’s laws 
of health, swept him and wife and child away very sud- 
denly as he was entering into some participation in the 
government. The superstitious called his death an “ in- 
scrutable providence.” Education must be on a different 
basis even from the present one before it will be under- 
stood that inscrutable providences ” have their rise in 
ignorance. not in the secret counsels of the Creator. 

How shall we proceed with a natural education Every 
great discovery throws light upon everything that already 
exists, making the bright light brighter, and throwing re- 
Hlections at least into the dark corners. We are a new 
We are also the oldest of nations in our inher- 
itance of all the wisdom yet discovered by man. We 
ought to be the wisest of nations, therefore, and should 
rejoice in, not boast of, our advantages. The greatest of 
these is that we have not the weight of ages of evil custom 
and ignorance to lift before we can make progress, for we 
are so situated that we may choose from our great inher- 
itance what we please and cast the rest aside. It is so 
hard to throw off moral weights without throwing off 
much that it is desirable to retain, that it is difficult for 
despotism to tind itself replaced by liberty. If men rebel 
against the constituted authorities under personal govern 


nation. 


ments, and especially under despotic ones, they must often 
do it at the cost of home and means. They are banished, 
or must banish themselves, for safety. Let us imagine 
Lady Arabella Johnson giving up the luxuries of home to 
seek her abode in the wilderness for the sake of a princi- 
ple! Perhaps those men whom she accompanied had 
visions of future progress that sustained them in the hours 


that she shared them, else our sympathy is almost too 
hard to be borne. At all events, their trust in God was 
such that they braved all hardships, and she doubtless felt 
that to act up to what seemed to her truth and duty must 
end well, even if that well was a watery grave, or a hard 
life in a wild and untried coungry. The blessing of free 
action, according t~ the dictates of conscience, stood over 
and against all the luxuries she had been reared to enjoy. 
She realized the despotism of short-sighted men, and con- 
trasted it with the liberty of the sons of God. When we 
stand by her grave, can we doubt that her spirit visits the 
scene of her earthly trials and rejoices in the fruits of 
that self-sacrifice ? She now sees a nation working out 
its freedom from all superstitions with great strides, a 
refuge for all the oppressed nations of the earth. 

Let us imagine ourselves as far in advance of this time, 

280 years, as we are of hers. Religion is free from gov- 
ernmental influence even now ; government itself is theo- 
retically, at least, in the hands of the people, and the time 
is fast approaching when women will fully participate in 
its administration, which needs the feminine, as well as 
the masculine, mind for its perfecting. Education is 
free to all, and woman is fast preparing herself by par- 
ticipation in all its benefits * for her future duties, as well 
as her present ones. She already is acknowledged to be 
the best superintendent of early education, and is gradu- 
ally appearing in what is called its higher stages (though 
none can be so important as the earliest one). We can 
conceive of the ratification of many good purposes that 
society now has in view in 280 years. Perhaps our gov- 
ernment will then be practically what it now boasts of 
being theoretically, and will repent of all its sins which 
are still manifold in spite of the progress it has actually 
made. The despised and oppressed Indian may then be 
our fellow-citizen in every sense of the word ; the poor 
African may have taken the place his peculiar gifts and 
characteristies entitle him to in society. If the poor con- 
tinue to be * always with us,” yet poverty may be deprived 
of its bitterest sting, ignorance, and the inequalities of 
condition which different degrees of ability may perpet- 
uate may be only a challenge to deeper sympathy and 
more beneficent action. 
The first element in these changes must be the improve- 
ment in education, — moral, physical, and intellectual. 
The two former, which are now in abeyance, are the most 
important, and we must not suppose because improvement 
in the past has been slow that it will always be so. If it 
is of the right kind, which it never has been, its progress 
will be rapid. When the higher sentiments actually take 
the lead they carry all before them; truth abolishes false- 
hood. 


OPENING ALDERS. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 


T always hail with joy the unfolding alders. Each 
year they are a new surprise. “ Our little vegetable re- 
‘horeau calls them,—he who knew so well how 
to appreciate their beauty and subtle charm. Whether it 
is beeause they awaken in advance of the proper flowers, 
the arbutus, the anemone, and the hepatica, whose fragile 
beauty endears them to the heart, or whether they are 
associated with some half-forgotten memory of childhood, 
I cannot tell. They seem almost to be humanly endowed. 
They most reciprocate the tenderness of our regard. 

All winter these tassels have been waiting for the touch 
of spring. Some day a bluebird*comes from the South, 
earolling as if his heart were full. He is an Orpheus 
who calls many things to life. The tree-toads begin to 
sing in the swamps; at first timidly, finally in a full 
treble chorus. The silky willow-tips protrude, and the 
maple dons her ruby pendants. I find a honey-bee seek- 
ing for flowers which are yet impossible ; a butterfly, too, 
looking in vain for its mate. There is a smile upon the 


sor 


deemers, 


* Copyright, 1887. 


* A professor of Harvard College said, withi 
. n the year, that women 
=~ have advantages which no man in the country had twelve years 


of parting from home and friends. Let us hope so, and 
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face of nature. The breezes begin to have the aroma 
of tropical islands, and the mosses that alluring odor that 
tempts one into the woods. Then it is that the alder de- 
taches the net which has confined her tresses, and flings 
out her golden hair. Over every stream I find her bend- 
ing; the graceful tassels touch my face as I make my 
way through the shrubbery, and upon my coat I bear 
away rich benisons of gold dust. 

The alder could not be called a handsome shrub, yet, 
without it, how bare would be our river banks! It 
always stands with its feet in the water, and loves the 
sound of purling brooks. In its shade, on summer days, 
the trout finds a cool retreat; its reflection makes beauti- 
ful checkered figures on the stream. 

As I draw the long tassels through my fingers, associ- 
ations, sad or happy, throng upon my mind. I am a boy 
again in thought, with a boy’s dreams and hopes; or a 
man, battling in an ineffective way with the realities to 
which those visions yielded. Faces come back to me 
from the long ago, and voices sweet with unforgotten love. 
I cherish most flowers that grow, when a “ human touch 
would be agony,”—and there are such times; I feel in 
them a sympathy which is of God. But of all these 
blessed evangels, the alder comes nearest my heart. It 
is the special messenger of peace. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of “ A Short History of Parliament." 

Oxford.—It is rumored that the Queen will come here for com- 
memoration; that the Marquis of Salisbury, as Chancellor of the 
University, will take part in the ceremonial, and that a long list of 
illustrious strangers will receive honorary degrees in the theatre. 
It is quite certain that the jubilee will be celebrated in commemo- 
ration time, and that the usual festivities will be supplemented by 
the most elaborate rejoicings. 

There is a report that a Greek play will be performed in the 
summer term, and that it will probably be the ‘‘ Alcestis.’’ If the 
rumor mentioned above should prove correct, the performance will 
no doubt take place during commemoration. 

The case against transforming the Bodleian into a lending library 
is very strongly stated by an anonymous writer in the Guardian in 
a lengthy and extremely able article, in which special stress is laid 
on the risk to which MSS. would be exposed under the ‘“‘ circu- 
lating ’’ system. Professor Freeman is reported to have expressed 
it as his opinion that nothing could justify the loan of MSS., even 
to himself, as Regius Professor, far less to other inferior beings. 

Dr. Maunde Thompson, of the British Museum, will deliver a 
series of lectures on Paleeography, which should be extremely valu- 
able. Curiously enough, there is not, at the present time, any recog- 
nized teacher here who is capable of showing us how to use the 
numerous MSS. that we possess. 

The Clarendon Press has issued Parts I., II., and III. of Dr. 
James Murray’s New English Dictionary, amounting to thirty-two 
pages, and bringing the letter-press down to BOZ. This work, which 
the Times aptly describes as ‘‘ monumental,’’ is based on an entirely 
new principle, namely, the historical. The history of every word 
and the uses of every word in the written language, including many 
that are now obsolete, is entirely reconstructed, and a fresh set of 
representative extracts have been culled from the original works 
themselves. The editor has been assisted in his vast labors by very 
many of the first scholars of the day, and has employed no less than 
1,300 readers. 

The two Oxford halls for the education of women,—Somerville 
and Lady Margaret,—are progressing very favorably, and the 
reports of the examiners show a very good standard of attainments 
ov the part of the candidates. It is quite certain, however, that 
they do not, as yet, hold the same position as Girton and Newnham 
halls at Cambridge, and that their degrees are by no means of the 
same value. No doubt this is partly due to the want of notoriety, 
which prevents them as yet from being received as equivalent to 
the Cambridge degree, but also in great measure to the uncertainty 
which prevails at present as to the exact amount of work requisite 
to obtain an Oxford degree, owing to the very wide margin left by 
the regulations to the option of the candidates. It is to be hoped 
that both these points will right themselves in time, and then the 
Oxford halls will be able to hold their own against the sister insti- 
tutions at Cambridge. One of the lady students is at present 
engaged in producing a drama founded on the life of Dante. 

Professor Freeman has followed the example set by so many of 
our professors, and abstained from lecturing this term. It mast, 
however, be admitted that, unlike many of his compeers, the Regius 
Professor of Modern History has fulfilled his duties with untiring 
energy, and that his lectures have been models of erudition, and 
calculated to interest as well as instruct his numerous audience. 
His temporary withdrawal from Oxford has been necessitated by 
overwork, and he is moreover very ably represented by Mr. F. York 
Powell, the author of perhaps the most thorough work dealing 
with Scandinavian literature that the English language possesses. 
It is to be hoped that the professor will return considerably invig- 
orated by the rest. 

Cambridge.—The appointment of Sir Henry Maine to the Whew- 
ell Professorship of International Law, as successor to Sir William 
Harcourt, was a surprise to many, for it was not generally known 
that he was a candidate. The choice is an excellent one, and will 
be received with relief by all who have the welfare of the University 
at heart. The professorship is essentially one which should be held 
by some man of public standing who has made a name in some 
other branch of learning besides the mere study of international law. 
In the hands of the author of Ancient Law it should prove of far 
more active vitality and importance than during the previous years 
of this decade. 

General Collegiate, etc. —-The Royal Female School of Art held a 
prize-giving in the theatre of the University of London, on March 
8. Reports were read which showed that not only was the school 

: tself in a highly satisfactory condition but that success had attended 


| the after-career of a large number of old pupils, many of whom 


hold good appointments as teachers and others have achieved suc- 
cess as artists. Asa proof of the excellence uf the work executed 
by the students, it was mentioned that the school had been intrusted 
with the production of the commemorative diploma of the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition of 1886, 

General Educational—The prospectus of the Classical Review 
announces that it will deal with the literature of Greece and Rome 
without discriminating between sacred and profane subjects, the 
history of scholarship and its progress in the future, and any ques- 
tions which may be suggested or arise for discussion,—all this for 
eighteen pence. Space is also to be reserved for notes and queries, 
and short paragraphs on minute points of interest to specialists. 
This program is excellent in itself, and if strictly adhered to will 
supply a want which has long been vaguely felt. The editor of the 
new Teview is Mr. J. B. Mayor, a sufficiently well-known name, 
assisted by Prof. A. J. Church, of University College, and sup- 
ported by a staff containing over a hundred names of men who have 
all made their mark in the world of scholarship. The publishers 
are Messrs. D, Nult, of the Strand, who have a claim to be 
remembered already for their series of classical texts. The first 
number,—lately issued,—promises well for the success of the Review, 
though it is not altogether free from faults, some of which were 
indicated in my last letter, and which will require rigorous corree- 
tion and excision. Among the principal contents may be mentioned 
an article by Professor Nettleship, on Mayor’s ‘‘ Thirteen Satires 
of Juvenal’’; another, on the same author, by Mr. Robinson Ellis, 
the editor of Catullus ; and a third, of an exceedingly interesting 
type, by Mr. Walter Teaf, on Professor Jebb's ‘‘ Introduction to 
the Iliad and Odyssey.’’ There is a careful report of the archeo- 
logical acquisitions of the British Museum in 1886, which will be 
kept up to date by monthly notes. There are short articles on 
most varied subjects, very elaborate letters of news from Oxford 
and Cambridge, a list of new books, and a number of other useful 
and important items. 

The deciphering of the inscriptions on the Hittite monuments, by 
Captain Conder, ought to throw a new light on the identity and 
customs of this singular people. It remains to be seen whether 
Professor Sayce’s theory, that they were identical with the Cim- 
merians, mentioned in Herodotus, will receive confirmation. 

Another volume of the well-known Longman’s Epochs of Modern 
History has appeared. It is entitled The Early Tudors, and deals 
with the two reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. The book is 
pleasantly and lucidly written, and is excellently adapted for the 
upper forms of public schools and elementary work at the univer- 
sities. The author is the Rev. C. E. Moberley, M.A., of Rugby 
School. 

Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., who has played such a prominent part 
in connection with the movement known by the phrase, ‘* Three 
acres and a cow,’’ has been giving some extremely important evi- 
dence on the practical working of the Charity Organization com- 
missioners in the matter of education and the hindrance which he 
avers that they cause to its effective spread. 

Sir John Lubbock, speaking on March %), at the opening of the 
Wimbledon Free Library, observed, ‘‘In cultivating the mind we 
must not neglect the body. I allude to this because I should be 
sorry that those who advocate education and the erection of free 
libraries should be suspected of underrating the importance of 
health or wishing our people to become mere bookworms; of that, 
indeed, there is not, I think, much fear.’’ 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


PICTURES AND PAINTERS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM COLLECTION —THE SPRING Ex- 
HIBITIONS—ACADEMY PICTURES—ASHER B. DURAND, 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL. | 
New York City, April 22, 1887. 

The importance to which New York has risen this year in the 
way of exhibitions, of general interest in art and of advance in the 
standard of excellence, both in public and academical opinion, is not 
only remarkable to our friends and rivals (who look on us as more 
concerned to get the wherewithal to buy pictures, say, than to under- 
stand and appreciate them), but it is also a stride upward that is of 
striking significance in the history of art in the whole country, and 
a boon to its artists, students, and admirers. Our exhibitions 


throughout the fall and winter, and so far into the spring, have been 
better and more numerous than in any previous year, probably, and 
a wider, deeper interest has been taken in them and in the subject 
of art, generally, than has ever been known before. As this is so 
important a part of educational interests, it has been the endeavor 
of these letters to note a few of these exhibitions as they have come 
on; but the best have remained till spring, and have added one 
more notable and pleasing feature to the bright Easter season ; and 
now, in addition to other news, we have to tell of how the summit 
of our good fortune has been reached by the best academy exhibition 
most of us can remember, by several important auction sales, the 
opening of the Associated Artists, and the Prize Fund Exhibitions, 
and of lasting satisfaction, the noble gifts of some of the best pict- 
ures in America to the Metropolitan Museum, made by Mr. Geo. 
I. Seney, Mr. Vanderbilt, and Miss Catherine Wolfe. And Miss 
Wolfe gave not only her fine gallery of pictures, which would be 
treasure-trove to any museum, but money to pay for a place to keep 
them, and a fund to add to them from time to time. 
* * * 


The Academy duly opened its spring exhibition the first week of 
this month, and the general verdict is that Dame Rumor started no 
false report when she let it leak out that there would be a vast im- 
provement on the old order of things. ‘There have been about one- 
fourth less pictures accepted this year than usual, and the standard 


of admission has been correspondingly high and rigid, and those 
that were accepted were better hung than usual, and the unused 
space, where good, bad, and indifferent work used to be ‘‘skied ”’ 
is now covered with suitable and attractive decorations. The result 
is a more pleasing gallery, to say nothing of its contents, being a 
better collection of pictures, as a whole, than has been seen on the 
walls of the National Academy of Design for many a year. This, 
too, is with no piece that is acknowledged as preéminently fine,— 
that is, nothing has been given the place of honor by the hanging 
committee, although in general estimation it is acceded that it might 
have been fairly held by the strong and original ‘‘ undertow’’ of Mr. 
Winslow Homer, a canvas that is not more than three feet its longest 
way, but which has attracted more attention than any other to its 
full-surging surf and the figures of two coastmen bringing in a 
couple of women who have been carried out by the undertow. The 
foam is sometimes a little like pinkish-white sugar icing, and the 
rising wave is a trifle hard and too glassy, perhaps; but it is well 


worth the close and careful study of any student and lover of art, 
not only for the ‘‘ pose ’’ of the figures, but also for the strong draw- 


ing and the treatment of the men’s flesh dripping with the salt 
water and tinted by its blue-green shades. There are comparatively 
few flower-pieces and landscapes in this exhibition, while figure- 
pieces and portraits are numerous. The latter seem strikingly so, 
because they are so good. There are two splendid full-lengths of 
Eastman Johnson’s, which probably take first rank. One is a lady, 
seated, with a good deal of sofa and pillows, room-furnishings, and 
black silk dress in it, while the other is the simple, life-size figure 
of Bishop Potter, standing, in his full robes and with naught in the 
background but a sort of dissolving effect of deep reds and browns. 
Wyatt Eaton’s portrait of Dr. Purdy is a simple, straight-forward, 
and fine piece of work. Mr. Beckwith, too, has done well (con- 
sidering his subjects), and young Mr. Janish may not feel ashamed 
to see his portrait of artistic little Miss Tarbell between the work 
of these his older brothers in portraiture, even if it is ‘‘ skied.’’ 
This is Mr. Janish’s first effort to place his work alongside of that 
of the New York artists, and though it may be said that the face 
is a trifle hard, it is only a trifle so, and that is not much to say, 
either. Young in years, and very young in painting as a pro- 
fession, this piece is, perhaps, one of the most promising in the 
whole exhibition. 
* * 

The Stewart Collection at the American Art Galleries was suc- 
ceeded by that of Mr. Probasco, the eminent Cincinnati philanthro_ 
pist, and, though there were no such pieces in this as Rosa Bon- 
heur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair’’ (which Mr. Vanderbilt bought and presented 


to the Metropolitan Museum), or her brother's peaceful cattle group 
in the sunshine and shade of the Fontainebleau meadow, or of those 

two splendid Fortuny’s ‘‘ The Snake Charmer ’’ and *‘ The Beach 

at Portici’’ with its wonderful sky, or the ‘‘ Battle of Friedland, 

1807,’’ which has again put the name of Meissionier on everybody's 

lips,—though counterparts of these masterpieces were wanting in 

Mr. Probasco’s collection, except for them it was, on the whole, a 

much more interesting lot of pictures than that which Mr. Stewart 

brought together; and we may deplore with Cincinnati the pre- 

sumption in having too coolly counted on the possession of them so 

as to make this generous benefactor of hers alter the mind he had 

to present them to the city and let them be scattered over the coun- 

try by the fatal strokes of the auctioneer’s hammer. 

@ 

There were many people to whom the announcement of the sale 
of the library, the prints, and some of the paintings of the late 
Nestor of American artists, Asher Brown Durand, brought tender 
memories of that benign and gracious old man, that earnest, whole- 
souled artist, whose venerable white head went out of our sight for- 

ever last summer. Mr. Durand’s work does not rank with the best 
of American painting now-a-days, although his engraving does, and 
many who stepped in to look at the little collection of his land- 

scapes, figure pieces, and portraits that were shown for a week or 

so at Ortgie’s Galleries, did not see why so much interest was taken 
over the prospective sale, and they did not know the story of the 

engraver lad from Newark, N.J., who would be an artist in spite 

of fate, so to say; they did not know how, seventy-five years ago, as 
a poor but determined lad of genius, he outgrew his master in mer- 
cantile engraving, and, with patience and uncommon talent, went 
higher and higher till he made that splendid piece of rich line en- 
graving of Vanderlyn’s ‘‘ Ariadne,’’ and astonished his country- 
men and many outside of this land with work such as no one thought 
of seeing from an American artist; and then, since he could not find 
any one else’s subject to take up next, how he set the seal of ever- 
lasting fame on his name by composing and engraving the delicate 
figure of ‘‘Musidora,’’—pieces of steel work that probably have never 
been rivaled, if equaled, in this country. This is where Durand 
made his name immortal to American lovers of the fine arts. But 
it is quite as great to the few who know it in the history of bank- 
note engraving, while, in the matter of oil painting, for which in 
the latter half of his life he entirely laid aside the burin, he is more 
of a great pioneer than a great painter. It was he who, with a few 
of his fellow artists, made the mighty revelation that there was 
scenery to be found in the United States, even as near home as 
along the Hudson, that was worthy any artist’s best efforts. He 
loved nature with his whole soul, and, for a quarter of a century, 
in the latter part of his painting life, if was almost his sole work 
and pleasure to paint it as he saw it. ‘*1 would not be a great 
painter now-a-days,’’ he said to me one day, a few years ago; but 


Academy of Design, and was one of its first presidents, and he led 
the way unknown and untrod before which inaugurated a new 
period in our art, and in which some noble work has been done. 
For the last ten years or so of his life Mr. Durand did not try to 
paint any more. In a delightful, retired home, under the brow of 
the Orange Mountain, with all the memories of the last half-century 
erased from his mind, he passed the hallowed years that are said 
to be labor and sorrow in peaceful happiness with his children, his 
pictures, and in the silent companionship of Nature, which he loved 
as only few people can love her. H. A. S. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 
THURSDAY, MAY 5.—John W. Draper, a distinguished chemist 
and physiologist, born in Liverpool, England, in 1811; came to 


America in 1833, and in 1836 graduated from the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania; in 1837 accepted the chair 
of Chemistry in the University of New York; became president 
of the scientific and medical departments of this college in 1841. 
Human Physiology, Statistical and Dynamical, and the History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe, are among his more noted 
works. He died, Jan. 4, 1882. 

SATURDAY, 7.— Antonio Allegri da Corregio, called by the 
French and Italians ‘‘ The Corregio,’’ was born in Italy in 1494, 
and is distinguished as the founder of a new and original style of 
art. He not only surpassed all former artists in the magic of the 
chiaroscuro, but is also noted for admirable skill in perspective. 
His principal works are the frescoes on the dome of the Church of 
San Giovanni, and on the dome of the Cathedral at Parma, Died 
in 1534, 

MonpDaAY, 9.—John Brown, a zealous opponent of slavery, born 
at Torrington, Ct., 1800. In 1855 he emigrated to Kansas, where 
he fought vigorously against the pro-slavery party. In May, 1859, 
he planned an invasion of Virginia for the purpose of liberating the 
slaves, and on the following October, aided by friends, he succeeded 
in capturing the arsenal and armory at Harper's Ferry. The story 
of his subsequent capture and his execution on the following Decem- 
ber, are familiar to all. 

THURSDAY, 12.— Robert C. Winthrop, born in Boston, Mass., 
in 1800; graduated at Harvard, 1828; studied law with Daniel 
Webster; admitted to the bar in 1831; elected member of Con- 
gress in 1840, where he continued for ten years; chosen Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in 1847; U.S. Senator, 1850-1, 
He is an orator of wide reputation, has been a contributor to the 


leading magazines, and is the author of several books. His speeches 
in Congress were published in 185.3, 


he did his work for American art; be helped to found the National ° 
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f Iti bl h ld b le, in order to find in how man 
that has initiated my little ones into the mysteries of multi-/tables should be made, yo 
Methods for the Schoolroom. aaiees ak Division : them the same number appears as a multiple. Thus: 12 
(a) Present the groups from 1 to 10 according to the/is found as a multiple in the tables of 2, 3, 4, 6; 15 is 
NOTES. arrangement found upon cards and dominoes ; viz..— found as a multiple in the tables of 3 and 5; 36 is found 


Acriviry is a source of strength, and the school needs 
the energizing influence of rapidity of thought, processes, 
or gymnastics oceasionally. 

Tue teaching of notation and numeration in the old- 
time ways will soon be as obsolete as the alligation and 
duodecimals upon which somuch time was recently wasted. 


Wr saw a teacher in Baltimore take her class for an 
exercise, saying, “* We must learn to work together,” and 
she gave them a few exercises, which had nothing to do 
with the lesson in hand until they were keen, prompt, uni- 
** Now, for work,” said she. 

Wer usually find that for which we look. We have 
been impressed with this as we notice the quality and 
quantity of material different teachers find for their school 
work. In the matter of history, for example. One Bos- 
ton master links every historie event with some place, 
man, or event of to-day, and in the matter of the Indian 
war, for instance, the children find many links between 
They not only read for it and think for 
Indian war 


form, and responsive. 


then and now. 
it, but their parents and friends do the same. 
relies are foraged from far and near; legends come al- 
most unbidden through many channels, and passing these 
accumulated possessions from class to class the interest 
multiplies. One little girl has a graphic story, which she 
tells, of an experience, when her father living at Fall River 
assisted at digging for the foundations of the railroad 
station, and dug up the bones and relics of an historic In- 
dian chieftain. Another girl in the same class, an attract- 
ive miss, as clear white as any child in Boston, told of one 
of the historie chieftains of that day, who was her great- 
great-grandfather, and she produced some of his adorn- 
ments which have been handed down the family line. 
As a language lesson it is worth as much as it is historically 
for the children will talk and write freely, enthusiastic- 
ally, over such facts when mere book statements fail to 


secure freedom in thought or expression. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION SIMPLIFIED. 


BY ANNA BB. BADLAM, 
Rice Training School, Boston. 


Who has not vivid memories of youthful days, when 


the lines,— 
** Multiplication is vexation, 
Divisien is as bad,” 
seemed far inadequate to express one’s feelings over the 
“apparently hopeless task of committing the multiplication 
and division tables to memory ? 

I can, in imagination, see myself rocking backward 
and forward with great energy while I diligently conned 
the lines of any particular table that [ was expected to 
recite the next day, from beginning to end, without a 
failure. 

I doubt if any explanation with objects preceded either 
the individual recitation or the class exercise, as a prelude 
to the musical (7) rendering of these tables, in concert, for 
drill and review: for 1 well remember that we were in the 


habit of singing the lines to any familiar air to which the 


1 2 3 4 6 . 
eee 
e 
eeeeee#e# ee eee eee 
8 10 
@eee ee 
eee 3 
ee eee ee @@e@ 


to comprehend the different 


(6) Lead the children 
9, 10; viz., 2 twos make 4; 2 


groups that make 4, 6, 8, 
threes make 6; 3 twos make 6; 2 fours make 8; 4 twos 
make 8; 3 threes make 9; 2 fives make 10; 5 twos 
make 10. 

Teach the children to use such expressions as, “ 2 twos 
are 4; there are 2 twos in 4; 2 threes are 6; there are 
2 threes in 6,” ete., as the first steps in multiplication and 
division. 

(c) Develop each table by means of the ball-frame. 
Take, for example, the table of 2’s: as the groups are 
made with the balls, the children count 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14, 16, 18, 20; as each group is removed, the children 
count 20, 18, 16, 14, 12, 10, &, 6, 4, 2. 

(d) For practice wpon any table, make an arrangement 
of dots upon the board. Take, for example, the table of 


viz..— 


2 4 6 & 10 
ee ee ee 
12 M4 16 18 20 


Call upon some child to count by 2’s, ascending to 20 , 
upon another to count by 2’s, beginning at 20 and de- 
scending to 2; upon another to tell you 1 two; upon an- 
other to tell you 2 twos, ete. ; viz.: 

Child.—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 

Child.—20, 18, 16, 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2. 

Child.—1 two is 2 ; Z. 

Child.—2 twos are 4; there are 2 twos in 4, ete. 

(e) Develop a new table upon the ball-frame, as soon 
To in- 


there is 1 two in 


as the preceding table is familiar to the children. 
sure intelligent work, show that each wire of the ball-frame 
has ten balls; 
groups or multiples of a number, as 3, do not always 
make even tens, like the multiples of 2, but must often 


the pupils will then readily see that the 


run into the next ten; viz..— 


3 


6 
e080 


0 0-0-0000 


24 27 30 
(7) Arrange each table upon the board, for daily drill 
and practice, of not more than five minutes duration, as 


soon as it has been developed from the ball-frame ; viz.,— 


words would fit themselves. Most of these melodies I 
have forgotten, but recall that from *“ Five times five” 
through the remainder of the table. The words were 
sung to the familiar and spirited air of * Yankee Doodle.” 

As the years passed, my own common sense came to 
aid me, and the multiplication and division tables became 
more to me than mere parrot-like expressions of what had 
been learned in such an arbitrary way. 

It was not strange that, upon entering the Boston Nor- 
mal School. I realized keenly what [ had lost as a child 
when I saw what clear and beautiful number lessons could 
he given to young children ; but I comforted myselt with 
the thought of all T should be able to do tor the pupils 
who should come under my care in the future. 

I can look back with some amusement at some of the 
early lessons I gave, and at the means I employed, as 
stepping-stones to reach solid ground 

Enthusiasm and energy ave the twin forces that move! 
the young teacher, but, as the years progress, experience 
adds her magic power, and the balance is kept. 


0 lz 18 21 24 
ee 
27 30 
4 12 5 f 
24 28 32 36 40 @eee 
6 12 24 30 
eee 2 30 
eee ete. 
36 42 48 etc 


Notice that where the same wvit figure is found in dif. 


Jerent multiples of the number, that the groups express- 


Thus: 24 
is placed under 4; 28 under 8 in the table of 4: 15 and 
25 are placed under 5; 20 and 30 under 10 in the table 
of 5: 36 under 6: 42 under 12; 48 under 18 in the 
table of 6, ete. 

(7) When the ten tables have been developed upon the 
ball-trame, and practiced from the hoard, so that the chil- 


ing such multiples are placed in verticle lines. 


dren can give readily not only the groups or mu/tiples of 
au number, ascending and descending, but can recite flu- 
ently from these multiples ; as, 1 tive is 5; there is 1 five 
in 5: 2 fives are 10; there are 2 fives in 10: 3 fives are 


I add a tew suggestions in regard to some of the work 


15; there are 3 fives in 15, ete. A comparison of the 


as a multiple in the tables of 4, 6, 9. 

Begin with the table of 2, take the multiples 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20, and compare with the same numbers 
in the different tables. 

The children recite in turn; viz., 2 twos are 4; there 
are 2 twos in 4: 1 four is 4; there is 1 four in 4: 3 twos 
are 6: there are 3 twos in 6: 2 threes are 6; there are 
? threes in 6: 1 six is 6; there is 1 six in 6, ete. 

In the table of 3, take the multiples not previously con- 
sidered in connection with those of the preceding table ; 
viz., 9, 15, 21, 27, 30, ete., ete. 

Though, for many years to come, the children will not 
hear the terms mu/tiple and factor, yet, so valuable is 
this mental training that we cannot fail to trace its happy 
influence in the future, when in the grammar grades the 
intricacies of written arithmetic are met. 

Even in the primary grades we may call the child’s 
knowledge of multiples to his aid to simplify the process 
of long division. Thus, if he is asked to divide 384 by 6, 
he can be trained to think of the nearest number below 38 
that is formed of 6's, instead of guessing aimlessly, or 
wading mentally through the table of 6 till he reaches the 
correct point. 

(h) Call for an equal number of groups from each 
table ; as,— 

2 twos, 2 threes, 2 fours, 2 fives, ete. 
5 twos, 5 threes, 5 fours, 5 fives, ete. 

Call for such groups as,— 

2 twos, 5 threes, 4 fours, 5 fives, ete. 

Tn each case have the children use the form of expres- 
sion that they have been trained to give in previous les- 
sons, thus fixing the multiplication and the division at the 
same time. 

(¢) Show, upon the board, the way to express the writ- 
ten work, and have each table written in figures; viz.,— 


2 2's 2's 2's 
1 Z 3 4 
eo 4 6 
2's) 2(1 2s) 4 (2 2's) (Bs) ete. 


(/) Give the children the expressions times and in. 
Have the expressions used in reciting from the groups. 
Show the written work for these expressions ; viz.,— 


2 2 2 2 
x1x2x3xX 4. ete. 
4t 
2)4(2 2)6(3 2)8 (4 ete. 


(*) Let the children copy upon the slates the arrange- 
ment of dots that show the multiples of any number, as 2, 


and have them copy and fill out the following written 


forms : 2 2 2 2 2 
4x5 ete. 


2)4(.. 2)6(.. 2)8(... 2) 10 (.. ete. 
(/) For practical application of the previous work, the 
children may imagine the several groups to represent 
different objects. 
The twos may represent hands, feet, eyes, and the dif- 


dress found in pairs, or the pints that make a quart ; 
viz.,.— 

Child.—One boy would have 2 hands. 

Child.—Two boys would have 4 hands. 

Child.—Three boys would have 6 hands. ete. 

The threes may be the sides or angles of triangles, or 
the feet that make a yard. 

The fours may be the weeks that make a month. or the 
quarts that make a gallon, or the pecks that make a 
bushel. 

The fives may be the fingers on each hand, or the toes 
on each foot, or the school-days in each week, or the cents 
a nickel is worth. 

The sires may be the working-da ys in each week. 

The sevens may be the number of days in a week. 

The eights may be the quarts that make a peck. 

The nines may be bunches of cherries or grapes, or the 
equa re feet in a square yard of carpeting. 

Phe tens may be the number of fingers or toes on both 


hands or both feet, ov the cents a dime is worth. 


ferent parts of the body found in pairs, or articles of 


| 
| | | 
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(m) Let the children give these practical examples ad 
libitum, without reference to the order; when possible, 
have them reverse the work; viz., Two months would 
have eight weeks ; eight weeks would make two months. 
Six qua?ts would have twelve pints ; twelve pints would 


make six quarts. There are ten mittens in five purrs 
ten mittens would make five pairs. 

Does it not seem as if Reduction, ascending and de- 
scending, might be mere play to a child, when he reaches 
the grammar grades, if we give him the right mental 


training in the primary ? 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(X.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A.M. 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


I have sometimes thought that if the study of astronomy were a 
little less scientific, brought down a little nearer to the earth and 
the daily and yearly phenomena with which we are so familiar, our 
pupils would carry away a little more, and the residents of the other 
orbs would not suffer.—George Howland. 

Our observations from the north pole show a uniformity 
of movement of the stars ‘in their orbits not found as we 
move from the pole toward the equator ; yet it will be 
easy for us to become familiar with the apparent irregu- 
lavities by referring them to the movements as seen from 
this point (north pole). 

Let us observe, from different positions in the northern 
hemisphere, the stars already seen from the north pole. 

We must remember that the stars thus observed have 
had every portion of their orbits equally distant from our 
zenith (Polaris), or from our horizon (the celestial equa- 
tor), as they have been severally referred to them. Let 
us think of these orbital appearances as constant and un- 
varying. 

Our horizon, as we move from the north pole, will no 
longer correspond with the celestial equator. As we move 
south, one portion of our horizon, the southern, the direc- 
tion in which we are moving, will dip below the celestial 
equator, while the northern limit, the portion upon which 
we have turned our backs, will rise above the celestial 
equator. Let us move 30° south of our old point of ob- 
servation (north pole) and observe a star 90° from Polaris. 
The tirst thing we shall observe is, that this star does not 


remain in our horizon as formerly, but is sometimes above 


and sometimes below it. 


We must remember that our horizon is always 90° from 
our zenith. We have now taken our stand 30° from the 
north pole, and our zenith must therefore be 30° from 
Polaris. It follows that our horizon must form an angle 
of 30° with the celestial equator ; or, to state it in another 
férm, the plane of our horizon must form an angle of 30° 
with the ecuatorial plane. 

It becomes evident from the figure that the southern 
point (2) of the horizon will be 30° below the celestial 
equator, and the northern point (1) of the horizon will be 
30° above the celestial equator. 

If we have pictured to ourselves the phenomena which 
the figure is intended to illustrate, it will be an easy mat- 
ter to follow the movements of the star, located 90° from 


Polaris. This star will follow the line of the celestial 
equator. It will rise in the east, culminate in the south, 
30° above our horizon, sink below the western horizon, 
It will fall 30° below 


the northern horizon, to return again to view in the east. 


following the line of the equator. 


As our zenith is 90° from our horizon, and also 30‘ 
from Polaris ; and the southern point of our horizon (2) 
is 80° below the celestial equator, and the northern point 
(1), 80° above the celestial equator, it follows that our 
zenith is 60° from the celestial equator, and the northern 
point of our horizon 60° from Polaris. 

From these observations we conclude that the elevation 
of Polaris above the northern horizon of any place is the 
same as the distance of the zenith of the place above the 
Hence, Fo find the latitude of any 


vlace, measure the angular distance from Polaris to the 


celestial equator. 


northern point of the horizon of the place. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Prov. E, T, TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunsicick, N. J. 


HOMER IN RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


[At our request, Dr. Louis Bevier, the teacher of Greek in this 
school, has written out the following outline. | 


At what degree of advancement the student should first make his 
acquaintance with Homer is a much-mooted question, but this is not 
the place to attempt an answer. As things really are, Homer fol- 
lows the A nabasis, and the cl al teacher at present must make 
the best of this arrangement, even though he may not wholly ap- 
prove it. There is much to be said in favor of substituting easy 
Attic prose; e. g., selections from the orators, for Homer in the 
preparatory course, and deferring the reading of Homer till a more 


complete knowledge of normal prose Greek is gained. That, how- 
ever, is hardly a practical question at present. The problem that 
really presents itself for solution is, how to teach Homer to a class 
of beginners so as to get the maximum of mental discipline, and 
advance the student as rapidly as possible toward a mastery of the 
Greek language, and at the same time to help him feel at first hand 
that Homer is a poet, and that the J//ad was a consummate poem 
before it was a textbook. This is no easy problem. Not only 
should the boy read the required amount so thoroughly as to be 
able to render any passage faithfully into good English, but he is 
obliged to enter a higher tield of linguistic study; viz., the compar- 
ison of dialects. Not only is the Homeric vocabulary far removed 
from the Attic, but the Homeric inflections and Homeric syntax are 
scarcely less 80; and, if the student is to read with appreciation, 
he must be sensible of these differences, and sensitive to their effects. 
Lastly, he ought to feel the twofold beauty of poetic thought and 
metrical form. 

Most boys come to Homer and Virgil with scarcely any notion of 
metrical form, and, what ideas they have acquired in ‘‘ scanning ”’ 
English verse, are apt to be fundamentally false. The ability to 
read well the classic hexameter is very difficult to gain because of 
the fundamental difference between quantitative and accentual 
rhythm. In our analysis of English metres we use all the terminol- 
ogy handed down by the Greek and Latin metrical writers, but a 
‘** dactyl’’ is not really one long and two short (— Lv) as we mark 
it, but three short syllables, with the accent on the first; and an 
‘*iambus’’ is not a short and a long (W—), but two short, with the 
accent on the second. lam here speaking roughly, and do not mean 
to deny the presence of minor quantitative differences between syl- 
lables in English. I am merely aftirming the familiar truth that 
the rhythm of the verse depends on aceentual stress and not on 
quantity. Asa matter of fact, it is only the poets with the finest 
ears who have used quantity to produce artistic effects in English 
verse. It follows from the above that English so-called iambics 
are really two-time and not three-time (/. ¢, lambiec is a { meas- 
ure), and that English so called dactylic hexameters are, in reality, 
read in { time. To change all this, and to teach the boys to read 
quantitively in | time is a very hard matter, and requires much 
time, even with the brightest. I therefore begin the study of metre 
from the very first day, and continue the practice as nearly as pos- 
sible at every subsequent recitation. For the first few days the 
teacher should read the whole lesson at least once to the class, 
showing as clearly as he can the difference between quantitative 
and accentual rhythm. Musical notation should be used on the 
board, and, in my judgment, concert reading by the whole class, 
as the teacher beats the slow { time, is very useful, especially at the 
beginning. So much for seansion. For the rest, I have no partie- 
ular theory to advance. Individuals require different treatment, 
and few classes can be reached in precisely the same way. The 
following is an outline of my ordinary procedure. 

For a first lesson I assign a very few lines, generally not more 
than seven, requiring a literal translation, and as full an explana- 
tion of the forms and syntax as the studentsare able to give. This 
requires at first many additional explanations on the part of the 
teacher. Day by day I gradually increase the length of the lesson 
till the limit of about twenty-five lines is reached, after which the 
additions, made possible by gradually increasing familiarity, con- 
sist in a more varied and complete study of the assigned passage. 
First comes a more careful consideration of the forms, particularly 
noun and verb inflection, and also the Homeric syntax. I secure 
the best results by assigning a small portion of each lesson for 
minute verbal study, requiring the student to write on the black- 
board the Homeric inflections of any verb or noun in that passage, 
with the corresponding Attic forms. At least till a whole book has 
been covered, oon es should, in my judgment, not be more 
than two or three lines; otherwise, only the brightest boys can 
really learn it, and the majority of the class loses the inspiration 
and delight of absolute mastery. It is astonishing what a number 
of distinct forms even two lines a day will bring under the eye of 
the student for microscopic examination. 

Here must be mentioned the subject of comparative philology. 
Boys who know “little Latin and less Greek ’’ cannot be taught 
comparative philology; but, nevertheless, where the results of such 
investigations have thrown light on the difficulties of metre, as, 
notably, in the case of the digamma, or explain peculiarities of 
form, as in the ablant, the non-thematic aorists, and the like, the 
teacher can give many helpful explanations that will clear up many 


show them that Greek changed and developed in the course of cent- 
uries precisely as English has changed and is changing now. 

In the matter of translation, I always begin with absolute literal- 
ness, and throughout insist on the ability to give this if it is called 
for; but the pupil should be encouraged as early as possible to weigh 
the effect of words, and translate with a view to the whole sentence. 
When the class has read through the First Book | usually devote 
two or three recitations to general matters connected with Homer, 
as contained, for example, in the introduction to Keep’s Iliad, and 
for the rest of the course that knowledge is presupposed for every- 
day use. 

Then some attention is paid to mythology, and the technical de- 
tails of prosqdy introduced. By the time the class has finished the 
First Book the translation of twenty-five lines ought to require but 
a small portion of the hour, and the rest of the time is free for the 
various other matters that I have outlined. Last of all, the attempt 
is made to analyze the similes, and to look at the literary and ar- 
tistic features of the poem in general. But of course it is out of 
the question to do more than to point out how wide a field lies be- 
yond all unexplored, and to sow a few seeds of literary criticism for 
the futurs-to develop. Louis Bevier, Pu.D. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF PETIL 


Ilere is a point few teachers seem to have noticed, as to the cor- 
rect pronunciation, by the English method, of the shorter form of 
the perfect indicative active, first person singular, of the Latin verb 
peto. Aecording to my own observation, teachers and pupils usu- 


if the writer understands Professor Harkness’ rules for the English 
method of pronunciation. Will some of the correspondents of the 
** Classical Department”’ of the JOURNAL give their opinions? It 
is a question worth looking up. The writer recalls hearing the 
word correctly pronounced but once, without special attention being 
ealled to it, and that was several years ago, by a lady in Newbury- 
port, Mass. J. D. BARTLEY. 
Principal of Bridgeport (Conn.) High School. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“TD RATHER NOT TELL.”’ 


Mr. Editor :—1n a recent issue you raise the question of proper 
dealing with that peculiar code which forbids all tale-bearing among 
school children. 

To a just teacher the difficulty is primarily not one of discipline, 
but one of moral instruction. One is seldom quite dependent upon 
the testimony of pupils for evidence essential to discipline. But so 


to balance one’s precepts and practice in the matter as to lead 
pupils to avoid the odium of the informer on the one hand and 
that of particeps criminis on the other, is both important and 
difficult. 

It is safe to say that no rule of action can be given to the pupil. 
We must try, — as we do in all moral teaching (shall I except 
temperance ?)—to impart a right principle of choice, and to impress 
upon the pupil that his own conscience is the final arbiter as to the 
application of that principle. 

The direct aim of the public school is to fit for citizenship. 
School life should approach steadily social life. School discipline 
should approach the administration of civil law. Absolute justice 
is not a thing of human attainment. Absolute certainty of fact is 
not essential to conviction or punishment for crime. This pupils 
should Jearn, and also that, by a law higher than civil law, guilt 
fixes a penalty upon the innocent. Crime brings its blight upon 
those not responsible for its conception. My wrong-doing may cast 
its shadow on my neighbor’s home. The sins of the fathers are 
visited upon more than the children and children’s children. The 
same will be true, in a measure, in school discipline. Let it be so 
understood by pupils. The penalty of wrong-doing must fall some- 
where, 

‘There was a large measure of human justice in the old English 
law which held the Hundred responsible for crimes committed within 
its limits. The Hundred paid the penalty, As in nature, so here, 
the intensity upon the individual was lessened by distribution, but 
the full penalty fell. The innocent portion of the Hundred could 
clear its skirts only by rendering up the real offender to receive the 
full penalty. 

There seems to be a suggestion here for the matter in hand. The 
same principle is applicable. Pupils should not be required to in- 
form one of another, nor should they be punished for refusing to do 
so. They should expect no penalty for that. But we show no dis- 
respect for their scruples when we exact of them some sacrifice for 
principle. There is no virtue in refusing to tell, if one risks noth- 
ing thereby. 

In cases requiring a penalty, let its full force fall upon the guilty 
one, if the guilt can be located with reasonable certainty. If not, 
then let it fall upon the hundred. If the wrong done is such that it 
receives the approval of the juvenile body politic, it is but just that 
the body share its results. If it be such that the sentiment of the 
body wavers and hesitates to approve, the mass, though it still 
chooses to vindicate its honor by refusing to tell, will soon learn to 
rebuke and restrain the reckless ones who bring woe upon their fel- 
lows. If the misdemeanor be still more flagrant, the offender will 
lose his claim to sympathy, and will be apt to find himself delivered 
up to justice by common consent. It should be especially im- 
pressed upon the pupils, that a guilty one who allows an innocent 
comrade to bear the whole odium of his guilt forfeits all title to 
membership in their guild. 

I think it will be found that children will accept and adopt as a 
part of their code this principle much more readily than would be 
expected; and that, once taught to recognize the responsibility 
placed upon their ‘‘ public sentiment,’’ they will gradually mold 
that sentiment to conform to that of social life. Fr. 

Falmouth, Mass. 


WHAT IS THE MARRIED NAME ? 
ANSWERS TO APRIL 21. 

5. Marchioness d’ Ossoli. 

6. Countess D' Arblay. 

7. Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson. 

& Mrs. G. H. Lewes, Mrs. Cross. 


1. Mrs. Craik. 

2. Mrs. Wilson. 

3. Mrs. R. G. Spofford. 
4. Mrs. Wirt Sikes. 


APRIL EVER FRAIL AND FAIR. 


At last young April ever frail and fair, 

Wooed by her playmate with the golden hair, 
Chased to the margin of receding floods 

O’er the soft meadows starred with opening buds, 
In tears and blushes sighs herself away, 

And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May. 


individual difficulties, and besides (and this is most important) will 
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help to develop in the pupils a correct idea of language growth to 
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—Oliver Wendell Holmes 


ally pronounce it either pet’?-i or pe-(ii, neither of which is correct, - 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER OF OLD. 


There is a new spirit abroad in the educational world. 
There is more of life, progress, and development. rhe 
schools of to-day will not turn out the prodigies as of old, 
for the ingenuity of the teacher is not focused upon the 
brilliancy of two or three star scholars, but the average 
uplift of mind ; the general sense development ; the uni- 
form ability to read intelligently, write easily and legibly, 
speak readily and correctly ; the power to appreciate and 
explain what is seen, are such as to create enthusiasm 
wherever the results are studied. 

The effect of the tangible results of modern methods is 
a transient zeal over modern men and methods that is un- 
There were men who taught as well forty years 
ago as any man teaches now. Who will claim for any 


man now in service greater teaching skill or greater in- 


wise. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 28, 


“ THe true artist loves not to criticise.” 


Dr. Cyrus A. BARTOL calls the Schoolmasters’ Clubs 
the * communion service of the schoolmasters.”’ 


Tue pedagogical heresy hunter has lost his power. It 
is no longer a crime to advocate modern methods, 


CoLoneL PARKER put it tersely when he said that David 
Page of Newburyport, when he went to the Albany 
Normal School, said he would succeed or die. He went, 


succeeded, and died. 


Wuo will make a vigorous strike for a recast of the 
days of the month so that they shall run thirty and thirty- 
one days alternately, and have done forever with the Feb- 
Haven't we 


ruary’s twenty-eight ? done penance to 


Augustus and Julius long enough ¢ 


THE bee has the possibility of sweetening with honey or 
poisoning with the sting, doing both with the same food. 
It all depends upon the way in which his activities are 
called out. So with the mental activities of the child. 
Knowledge and all that goes with it may be used for the 
gain or loss, the good or ill, the life or death, of the 
pupil or those whom he influences. The teacher can be 
held responsible for the intellectual activities only, but he 


has other possibilities and_ privileges. 


WHILE it is too much to hold the teacher responsible 
for all the misdoings of the boys away from school, there 
is no one person who can exert so great influence over the 
street habits and etiquette of so many boys as the teacher, 
Discouraging we know it to be; almost hopeless it will 
seem sometimes, but its importance is inexpressibly great, 
and the possibilities are practically limitless. Patience, 
courage, good taste, and high purpose will accomplish 
much. 


CounTING human nature at its real worth in hindering 
moral reforms, it seems useless to attempt to overcome 
the inertia of public sentiment ; but when we read such a 
paper as * The Coming Reform,” by Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Blake, “* M. E. B.” of the Boston Journal,—reprinted by 
the American Peace Society,—we can but hope to live to 
see some of the absurdities of old-fashioned militarism 
at home and abroad become effete. War has had a mis- 
sion, may have again, but that is no excuse for the undue 
prominence we give to wars and battles in history, or for 
the halo with which we enshroud those who win fame in 
military life, 


i|the highest demands of the day. 
i|his best in the best way, helping every other one to do as 


fluence for good than was developed by David P. Page, 
Dana P. Colburn, William Russell, Nicholas Tillinghast, 
S. A. Green, Samuel Taylor, George B. Emerson, A. 
Bronson Alcott, or Lewis B. Munroe? In this matter 
comparisons are odious. It is not a question of men or 
methods then or now, but merely of the development of 
the best men and the best methods that this age of the 
world, under existing circumstances, can produce to meet 
It is for every one to do 


much, as well. 


TEACHING 


CIVICS IN CHINA. 


The * field editor” of the Western: Recorder says, in a 
recent issue of that paper, after a very pleasant notice of 
our special number on the teaching of civies in the public 
schools : 


‘* This reminds us how far behind, in some branches of necessary 
and useful instruction, our present school curriculum is. It took us 
many centuries to learn that very early in life is the time to com- 
mence instructing our children in God’s government,+and their 
duties and obligations to obey his laws. We then started Sunday 
schools to teach Christian civics. Now, after the lapse of another 
century, it dawns upon us that it is equally important to begin 
early in life to instruct our children in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in our Republic, if we expect them to make 
good and useful citizens. It will surprise many in our Republic to 
hear that the heathen Chinese discovered this over two thousand 
years ago, when Confucius wrote his T'a-Yah, on the duties of citi- 
zenship, which is one of the first books put into a buy’s hands, and 
taught in every school. This is the very secret of their great 
loyalty and strong attachment to their government. They imbibe 
it from the Ta Yah in the daily schools, just as we get our loyalty 
to God's government from the Bible, taught in the Sunday schools. 
May not this also be one reason why the Chinese government has 
stood so long, and outlasted all other governments of earth 2 We 
think so. While laboring among them as a missionary we saw the 
salutary influence of teaching them civics in early youth. As we 
are now beginning to imitate their wise example of having civil- 
service examinations, let us also, like them, introduce civics into 
our common schools, and train our children to be wise and loyal 
citizens. We will do it, if we are wise and wish to perpetuate our 
government.”’ 


EXTRA PROFESSIONAL. 

The Chicago principals are younger men and women 
than those occupying similar positions East, but in extra- 
professional honors they have much on which to pride 
themselves. In literary matters they make a good show- 
ing. The superintendent has a national reputation as 
the translator of the 4neid into most polished English 
hexameter, which in delicacy of expression has no rival, 
while some of his short poems are recognized as excep- 
tionally artistic in their weaving of sentiment into verse. 
The assistant superintendent came from a theological 
seminary presidency, and has written much and well. 
Nine of the principals are members of a literary club 
which Chicagoans regard as the most select in the coun- 
try, while among the esoteries who follow the enthusias- 
tie Mr. Jones in his apotheosis of Browning are several 
principals. The Atlantic for April was honored with an 
article by one of these schoolmasters. Miss Burt, an as- 
sistant, recently issued a valuable critique on Browning, 
and many others have placed literary criticisms and orig- 
inal work upon the market. As to textbooks, the Chicago 
principals have a good record as to quantity and quality. 
In every prominent church, in the active fraternal organ- 
izations, in all phases of honorable club life, we hear of 
these men and women. They weave their life into the 
general movement of that intense city, and have a mod- 


ifying, moulding influence for good in ways that ean but 
be potent in making Chicago as good as she is destined 


to be great. 


THE NATIONAL VOLUME OF ’86. 


The addresses and proceedings of the meeting at 
Topeka make a volume representing more of the best 
thought of the school men of the country, carefully ma- 
tured, admirably expressed, upon a wider range of topics, 
than can be found in any other single volume published 
in the land within the past six months. It contains 605 
octavo pages, and, by the introduction of much brevier 
matter, makes the quantity as remarkable as the quality. 

This volume is more than a record of the proceedings, 
since the leading papers become authentic, historie mono- 
graphs upon various subjects before the country.“ Sci- 
entifie Temperance Instruction’’ has never had_ better 
treatment than Mrs. J. Ellen Foster gives it; ‘“ Moral 
Training” is not presented so ably, probably, in any brief 
printed document as herein by Dr. E. E. White; “ South- 
ern Educational Problems ” are treated with a breadth, 
sincerity, and skill, by Pres. Wm. Preston Johnson ; the 
“ Indian Educational Question ” is considered by Robert L. 
Owen concisely and definitely ; the “Chinese Educational 
Question,” under Rev. S. L. Baldwin's pen, reveals new 
and important features of the race which philanthropy 
must Americanize ; W.H. Ashley, of Las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico, is bold and vigorous in his exposé of the ignorance and 
viciousness of Mexican influences in the Southwest. Mod- 
esty prevents our referring to the treatment of the “ Mor- 
mon Question.” 

In addition to these great themes, some serious errors 
in teaching, school management, ete., are presented. Fol- 
lowing these are papers and reports of discussions upon 
every conceivable question, in school and out, from kin- 
dergarten to college, from the normal school to the super- 
intendency, from the needle to the plough. As we run 
our eye through this volume we fail to see how any man 
can read, write, talk, or think upon educational questions 
intelligently without having these papers for consultation. 


GROWTH OF SOUTHWEST KANSAS. 


People living in the eastern portion of our land, in 
towns, and cities even, where the advent of a new family 
is an event known and commented on by all men, ean have 
no adequate conception of the rapidity of the growth of 
communities in the West. To-day we see a tiny hamlet 
of a half-dozen houses left by the railroad as it passed 
through, like a bit of seaweed cast up by the receding 
wave. Some one discovers that there are excellent farm- 
ing lands all about, and every natural advantage neces- 
sary to the well-being of a town, and in a year’s time, 
presto! a change more marvelous than any recounted in 
the Arabian Nights has occurred, and we find a thriving 
town, with prosperous business houses, good homes, 
churches, and schools. 

Nowhere has this been more. strikingly shown than in 
that great tract known as Southwest Kansas, in the valley 
of the Arkansas. 
inhabited waste. 


Twenty years ago this region was an un- 
The daring adventurer who had set out 
to make his fortune in the West, crossed the vast, rolling 
prairies of this fertile valley with an unheeding eye, for 
his thoughts were full of the wealth to be found in the 
precious metals of the Pacific slope. Less than twenty 
years have passed since the first furrow was turned here, 
the first home established, the first harvest gathered ; less 
than a single generation of human life, and now we find 
the prairies covered with fields of ripening corn and golden 
wheat, the pastures on the hillsides filled with cattle num- 
bered by tens of thousands, the comfortable homes and 
well-filled barns of the intelligent farmer, while the 
towns show elegant residences, great business houses, and 
fine buildings for church and school. The iron roads 
connect these towns closely together, and in a ride of 
six hours one passes through a region peopled now by 
half a million of souls. One of the latest signs of the 
times is the establishment of a college at Winfield, under 
the auspices of the Southwest Kansas Conference, and of 
the many favorable circumstances attendant thereon, none 
is more gratifying to the friends of the institution than 


the fact of its being under the presidency of so able a 
man as Dr, Earp. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


What Darwin did for natural science, Superintendent 
Howland and the Chicago principals may do for American 
educational science by working out in the schoolroom life 
the famous principle with which the great scientist revo- 
lutionized the study of animal life. We had heard little 
of the methods in the schools of the third American city, 
and began our round of visitation with no unusual antici- 
pations. A day in a school of nearly two thousand chil- 
dren, in a section of the city that is monopolized by 
adopted American citizens, in which the average results 
in every grade were equal, if not superior, to anything we 
had ever seen before, led us to ask with heightened inter- 
est how such results were secured, notably in the four 
middle years of the course, usually the weak years under 
modern methods. No one inclined to give an answer, 
except, as one man said complacently, we work and let 
others talk ; to which we replied, “That is Western, you 
know.” A session of the Principals’ Meeting enlightened 
us, and Mr. Howland’s report, which came out the same 
day, completed a satisfactory answer. The superintendent 
presided, as he has done for many years. 
Dr. Burroughs, was also present,—a man of wide experi- 
ence, long identified with the educational interests of the 
city. Nearly a hundred men and women, heads of the 
high and grammar schools, made up the audience. The 
subject was the consideration of the paper by Alfred Kirk, 
previously read elsewhere, and published in full in Mr. 
Vaile’s Intelligence. Principal Kirk, though still in 
the prime of life, is one of the seniors in service, a man 


His assistant, 


of more than local social and educational prominence, au- 
thor of an eminently practical and widely used arithmetic, 
a man who takes a discriminating view of pedagogical 
subjects, one whose personality and home associations at- 
tach to him hosts of friends. 

With the superintendent in the chair, and the address 
of such a man under discussion, we looked on with inter- 
est. It was a go-as-you-please affair. Something like 
twenty men and women spoke with intensity, and not a 
little wit. They * went for” the customs, old and new ; 
served up the city curriculum with sauce; spiced the au- 
thorized textbooks ; scorched the new departures ; and 
placed each other on the frying-pan. There were de- 
fenders of almost everything.that has ever been or that 
ever will be. We were at first amazed at the range, the 
freedom, the recklessness. This, however, changed to 
admiration as we studied the method in their madness. 
While some spoke half-matured thoughts, others spoke their 
fears as though convictions, and others expressed sus- 
picions that were groundless, the effect at every point was 
surprisingly good. When a man said what no one be- 
lieved but himself, apparently, there was a cordiality in 
its reception, and nobody looked frightened or anxious 
about it; even a gentle applause followed. This was un- 
like anything to which we had been accustomed. We 
could readily see, however, that he had voiced no convie- 
tion of his own, but, being temporarily annoyed by some 
ill-timed new theories, he had freed his mind, relieved 
himself, and harmed no one. There were no parties, no 
rallying leaders, no scape-goats, no line drawn between old 
and new schools, no pride of prestige or prejudice ; so 
that. after an hour of lively, apparently aimless sharp- 
shooting, there were no rankling weunds, there had been 
no backward tendency, but the rather a substantial unify- 
ing of sentiment ; so that, if we may take our own expe- 
rience as a criterion, every one had a better estimate of 
the work to be done, clearer idea of the things to be 
avoided, keener appreciation of the way to better results 
and better methods. 

Under such conditions the “ survival of the fittest ”’ is 
inevitable, like the crystallization according to its own laws 
of beauty, of a substance held in solution until the condi- 
tions favor its unification in its own ideal form. It is 
this principle in school work that is “* booming ” the Chi- 
cago schools along the lines of new methods. 


Turn from this concrete illustration to Superintendent 
Howland’s recent report, and read in the light of these 
facts his words: “In the work of the schoolroom, while 
ever carefully seeking for better ways, we have striven 
to make the good contagious, and raise all to the level of 
the best ; to bring the peculiar excellences of individual 
teachers to the notice of others, and thus by mutual exam- 
ple and assistance, free from rivalries and jealousies, be- 


come sharers in whatever has heen Sound most useful in 


matters of instruction and discipline.” 


“RETALIATION” OF THE RiGgur Sort.—A highly compli- 
mentary notice, published in the N. E. JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 
of the production maps prepared by Mr. G. A. Robertson, the ac- 
complished principal of the grammar school in this city, for use in 
the schools under his care, caught the eye of a former little rebel 
**schoolmarm’’ in Selma, Alabama, who writes a cute letter to 
Mr. Robertson, inquiring concerning that system of imparting in- 
struction. She says: 

** Years ago, I would have died in the last ditch before consent- 
ing to communicate with you, but really I have found out of late 
years that you Northerners are not such dreadful creatures after 
all. . . . . If you have no maps to devote to the bold little Rebel, 
perhaps you will be good enough to give me some written directions 
to aid me in making some for myself. If so, will you please make 
them very plain, just as if you were telling a dull child, as I have 
none of the smartness that would make the thing easy to your folks. 
I wish I could send you some of the soft, balmy air floating in 
through the open windows, and give a handful of the magnificent 
roses that fill our yards, and a bunch of regal tulip-magnolias, fair 
as a dream of the South. What a welcome my letter would 
receive! ’’ 

From the reading of the first sentence of the letter, Mr. Robert- 
son was inclined to assist the repentant rebel, but the warm, 
Southern pictures of balmy air, roses, and magnolias, while our 
Northern school teacher was struggling on his way to school through 
four feet of snow, decided him at once, and for a fortnight his 
spare time has been taken up in making, for the use of the lady, a 
large outline production map of Africa (the country which she des- 
ignated), showing the places of abundant natural yield of vegeta- 
tion, which serves the purposes of food for man and beast, and 
which form the articles of commerce in that clime. It has been 
prepared with great perfection, is 4 by 6 feet in size, and the 
objects delineated can be seen across an ordinary schoolroom. May 
this map form one of the connecting links of good fellowship that 
shall unite the North with the South.— Kennebec Journal. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Cook, the famed navigator, was a day laborer in early life. 

— A Chinaman took the prize for English composition at Yale. 

— Scipio was but twenty-nine at the zenith of his military glory. 

— Harvard will graduate 240 men this year; the largest class in 
its history. 

— The first antiquarian bookstore in this country was opened in 
Boston in 1828. 

— Georgia chartered, built, and conducted the first female col- 
lege in the world. 

— Rufus T. Bush, the owner of the ‘‘ Coronet,’’ was at one time 
a Michigan schoolmaster. 

— Lowell hag a fine but plain residence overlooking the beauti- 
ful grounds of Mt. Auburn. 

— The first astronomical observatory built in the United States 
was erected in Williamstown, Mass., in 1836, 

— The first institution in the United States for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb went into operation at Hartford, Conn., in 
1817. 

— The slang expression, ‘‘ It’s a cold day for them,’’ was used 
by John Bunyan in an essay against the Roman Catholic clergy, 
about 220 years ago. 

— The house in which Michael Angelo lived in Florence is still 
standing, with a few of the great artist’s household goods preserved 
in the several apartments. 

— Margaret Woffington, a celebrated English actress, built and 
endowed two almshouses at Teddington, Middlesex, and lies 
buried in the principal church of the district. 

— Royer-Collard was president of the Chamber of Deputies in 
1828. His father’s family name was Royer, to which he joined 
the name of his wife, Mademoiselle Collard. 

— In 1872 a copy of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, printed 1493, 
was sold in London for $3,550, to a member of the firm of Scrib- 
ner, Welford, & Armstrong, of New York. 

— There are twenty persons whose gifts to colleges in this coun- 
try aggregate over $23,000,000. Three of these,—Stephen Girard, 
Johns Hopkins, Asa Packer,—gave over $14,000,000. 

— Rubens possessed wonderful industry, as we judge by the fact 
that one hundred of his paintings may be found in the Munich Gal- 
lery alone, not to mention those in other European collections. 

— Jenny Lind’s name is cherished by the Swedish public as that 
of their most favored daughter, and they honor her for the noble edu- 
cational institution which she has so liberally founded in her native 
Stockholm. 

— A well-known mathematician who lives in Macon, Ga., and 
who has published a series of arithmetics, recently received a let- 
ter from a teacher asking him to send him a key to the Third Grade 
Arithmetic. The mathematician wrote back: ‘‘ Dear Sir: It has 
no key; it is a stem-winder.”’ 

— Dr. Samuel Parr was very erratic and imaginative, having a 
special horror of the east wind, which he believed had both a moral 
and physical power over him. Sheridan knew this very well, and 
he kept the doctor a prisoner in the house a whole fortnight by fix- 
ing the weather vane in that direction. 


“THAT DESERVING CASE.” 


Previously acknowledged, . $4388.80 
M. H.,’’ Lowell, Mass.,_ 1.00 
Teachers of Elm St. and Court St. Schools, 


Springfield, Mass., 5.78 The Epitome”? and Divers Points’’ are both his own idea, and 
Total, . $445.55 his handling of them is a delight to us ag well as our readers, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


AND MAIDEN, 
HE, 


** Merry little maiden, 
Laughing all the day, 
Why is all your life so sunny ? 
Many a miser all his money 
Gladly to the sage would pay 
Who could make his heart so gay,— 
Merry little maiden, 
Laughing all the day.’ 


MAN 


SHE. 
“What a funny question! 
As if I could tell! 

Glad and joyous am I ever, 

Just because till now I never 
Thought about the matter. Well ? 
Would you break the magic spell ? 

What a funny question! 
As if I could tell!” 


In their intense rivalry the managers of the Boston Globe and the 
Boston Herald spare neither pains nor expense in getting the most 
famous writers of the world to contribute to their columns. For 
instance, last Sunday the //era/d had an article from ‘‘ Tax-Payer,”’ 
and the Globe matched it with one from ‘* Pro Bono Puablico.”’ 


Housekeepers grumble and grumble about the daily trouble of 
dish-washing, and yet there isn’t one of them who would consent, 
= the minister comes to tea, to eat off a chip and then burn the 
chip. 

The best way to please a man is to tell him what*he thinks him- 
self. The best way to please a woman is to tell her what she thinks 
of herself. 

Jimmy had been told that he musn’t use such expressions as 
‘“By Jingo!’’ ‘* By George!’’ or ‘* By’’ anything else, in fact. 
‘*** By’ anything is swearing,’’ said his father. Next day, Jimmy 
picked up a copy of the local paper,—a ‘‘ boiler-plate’’ daily,— 
and pointed to the heading, ‘‘ By Telegraph.’’ ‘‘ There, father,’”’ 
said he, ‘‘that’s swearing, isn’t it?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said his father 
sadly, ‘‘that isn’t swearing, my boy. That is just lying.’’ 

The young lady with winning ways makes a mighty good partner 
for a young man at the whist table; but he is not always wise to 
let her win him for a husband. 

People who read the special despatches in some of the daily 
papers find it hard to believe that Ananias was struck dead for 
lying, after all. 

A well-developed bump of memory is very useful to any man, 
but it isn’t to be compared for value to a wife who will find things 
for him. 


Never strike aman when he’s down. It’s easier to kick him. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard, will be one of the guests of the 
British Association at the coming meeting in Manchester, England. 

— No other American city has a paper that devotes so much 
space to its own local affairs as Chicago, to whom Mr. Vaile, in his 
Intelligence, gives uniform prominence. 

— The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Portland, Me., 
has issued,in neat pamphlet form, the full text of the Inter-State 
Commerce Bill, which has recently, and is still, attracting much 
attention from all quarters. 

— Rev. Henry E. Parker, D.D., Professor of Latin and Literature 
in Dartmouth College, and his daughter, Miss Alice, accompanied 
by Mrs. George Sheffield of Cambridge, Mass., will sail from New 
York on May 14 for Europe, to be absent a year. 

— Mrs. J. Ellen Foster has broken down from overwork. It is 
nearly fourteen years since she has taken a vacation. Her friends 
have made up a fund to defray the expenses of the trip abroad, 
which is ordered by her physician, and she will sail for Europe 
next month, accompanied by some member of her family. 

— Supt. Alexander Hogg, of Fort Worth, Texas, has been doing 
a grand work in his state toward arousing a popular sentiment in 
educational interests. His lectures on the subject of ‘‘ Federal 
Aid,’’ delivered to appreciative audiences, have attracted wide 
attention and have been very liberally reported and favorably com- 
mented upon by the daily press of the state. 

— William Ashburner, the well-known geologist and mining en- 
gineer, died in San Francisco the 19th, aged 56. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Professor Whitney of Harvard, and first went to 
California in 1857 with Professor Whitney’s expedition. He was 
also the organizer of the Harvard Club in San Francisco, and 
for several years professor of mining in the University of California. 

~- Entrance examinations of the Institute of Technology will be 
held at the Rogers Building, 187 Boylston street, Boston, Mass., on 
Thursday and Friday, June 2d and 3d. For the convenience of ap- 
plications outside of New England, examinations will be held on 
June 2d and 3d in the following cities: New York, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, Nashville, St. Paul, Atlanta, and Pittsburg, 

— The publishers of the Duluth (Minn.) Daily News deserve 
special praise for the fine appearance of their annual number, a 
copy of which we have just received. Among its attractive feat- 
ures is a choice array of illustrations, comprising cuts of many of 
Duluth’s leading business men, its finest private residences, churches, 
banks, and schoolhouses. It devotes an entire page to the school- 
houses of the city. The ‘‘dress’’ of the paper is very handsome, 
and its entire typographical appearance is perfect. 


— The news pages of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION never at- 
tracted so much attention as at present. They are in the charge of 
Mr. Coleman, one of our editorial staff, whose journalistic instinct 
shows itself in the way in which he has developed that department. 
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HOW TO MAKE A ROUND TRIP TO ROME 
FOR $300.00. 


RY REV. A. F. NEWTON, MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 


A three months’ trip to Rome, with a gripsack sixteen inches 
long, and a company of about four persons, can be made for about 
three hundred dollars, if you will observe the following items of 
We shall state briefly one plan that 


speed, economy, and comfort. 
There are 


will succeed, as we know by a delightful experience. 
doubtless others as good. 

Obtain a letter of credit of Kidder, Peabody, & Co., at No. 
113 Devonshire street, Boston; then you can obtain money 
in the currency of any country at any city you visit. Buy 
a ticket in the second cabin of the Inman Line for about 
$30.00, and return on State Line from Glasgow to New York for 
about $35.00 in first cabin, Select your stateroom early, and you 
will have a comfortable passage, with good table and safe boats. 
Time from Jersey City to Queenstown, about ten days. ‘Time from 
Glasgow to New York City, about twelve days. 

Remember that in every eity of your trip you will find horse cars, 
omnibuses, and hacks, at as inexpensive rates as in any American 
city. Someone at the hotels we name speaks English. In Britain, 
ride in third-class ears; on the Continent, ride in second-class cars. 
These run on the express trains, which make accurate time. 

Supposing you cross the ocean in an Inman or Cunard ship : leave 
the boat at Queenstown, and that day go by cars to Dublin via 
Cork, Blarney Castle, and Limerick Junction, reaching, in Dublin, 
at about 10 o'clock p. m., Moran’s Temperance Hotel, No. 20 
Talbot street. “Next morning take Lrish Jaunting car ride about 
the city on the Liffey, and leave for Holyhead, Wales, at about 
Watch the time tables in the papers everywhere. 


Reach 


Leave soon by ears, and reach 


o'clock a. m. 
You have now seen seven counties of southern Ireland. 
Holyhead at about 2 o'clock p. m. 


Chester, England, about 5 o'clock p. m., Margerison’s Dining- 


rooms, 36 Forgate street. Devote next forenoon to Chester, and 
at abort noon take cars for Stratford-on-Avon, which you can see 
before you sleep at No. 2 Greenhill street, Mrs, Barritt’s (near the 
Then to Leoming- 


station). Next day, to Warick Castle by cars. 


ton by tramway (horse cars). Cars to Kenilworth (Coventry, if 
you want), back to Leomington, and on to Oxford that afternoon, 
Leave for London next afternoon by express train. 

At 14 Queen's Square, London, W. C., you find a boarding place 
Call on Mr. 


Stanton, 17 Southampton Row, W. C., for mail and information. 


in a good location, near British Museum. 


Remain in London only about three days, now, so as to get into 
aad ont of [taly before it is hot. Leave London at about 7 o’ clock 
p. m. for Paris via New Haven and Dieppe. Stop over one train 


at Rouen. You reach Paris twenty-four hours after leaving Lon 


don. ‘Take earriage or station for Hotel de Malte, 63 Rue de 
Richelieu. Devote about seven days to Paris, Versailles, and 
vicinity. Leave by cars for Rome (Roma) via Mt. Cenis Tunnel, 


Genoa, aud Pisa. Stop at Pisa over night. It is thirty-six hours 
from Paris to Rome, and one needs to break the journey for rest. 
Hotel at Pisa, —Europa or Grande Bretagne. Next day on to Rome, 
Take carriage to Hotel Chapman, 75 via Nazionale. Allow about 
four days for a trip to Naples (Napoli), Pompeii, and the Blue 
Grotto at Capri. 

At Naples, Hotel du Vesuve. Take cars to Pompeii (third-class ; 
it is only fourteen miles). From Pompeii the ascent of the voleano 
can be made by carriage, horseback, and on foot, in half a day. 
At Pompeii, Hotel du Soliel. Back to Naples. (Stop at Hereula- 
neum.) Steam over to Capri, and back to Rome. Remain as long 
as you can. You cau devote about seven days, in all, te the Eter- 
nal City.’’ Buy unmounted photographs in Paris at 180 Rue de 
Do not be out of doors 


n Rome after sunset, in order to avoid Roman fever and 


Rivoli, and in Rome at 67 Via Nazionale. 
malaria. 

Leave Rome for Hotel Chapman,21 Via Pandolfini in Florence( Fir- 
enze). Devote about two days to the sights of the city of Savonarola, 
and leave for Venice if the cholera does not make it too dangerous. 
Anyway, you can soon reach Milan (Milano), Hotel de France. 
Stop about two days here, and then take the morning express train 
over the St. Gothard Pass via the loop tunnels. Leave the cars at 
Finelen and take steamboat for Lucerne. Here climb up the hill 
to Pension Sutor. You ean spend a very enjoyable day in Lucerne. 
Go up the Rigi, and then take steamboat for Alpnacht. Then car- 
riage ride over Briinig Pass to Brienz, and on to Interlaken. 


day will take you from Lucerne to Interlaken. 


One 
If you have not had 
enough of the Alps, remain here a day for your fill. Then by cars 
to Strassburg via Berne, Basle, Freiburg; Hotel D’ Angleterre 
at Strassburg. Next day, leave Strassburg by early train for 
Cologne, and note carefully this day’s journey via Heidelberg and 
Darmstadt to Mainz. Take carriage across Mainz to steamboat 
down the Rhine. Leave boat at Coblenz and ride to the cars for 
We left Strassburg at 8.05 a. m., and reached Hotel du 
Dom, at Cologne, at 10 p. m. the same day, and came down the 
Khine as named above. Watch the time tables, and see thgt every- 
thing is on time,—not *‘ on a time.”’ 

We spent Sanday in Koln, and took train for Amsterdam at about 
8.00a.m. Took carriage ride about “‘ the Venice of Holland,”’ and 
went to Hoorn by boat on the Zuyder Zee that afternoon, reaching 
there in season for a first-class supper in the land of the first-class 
Holstein milk and cheese. We shall never forget that genial Dutch- 
man, the proprietor of the Hotel de Posthoorn. 


Cologne. 


Next day go to 
This is the land of wind- 
Leave for London on steamboat via Harwich. 


Rotterdam via Leyden and the Hague. 
miils and canals. 
You will reach grand old London at about 7.30 a. m.. and no one 
is up. So narse your patience until you can take an omnibus to 
your home (London seems like home after you get back from Rome). 
The length of time you can now devote to London and vicinity will 
depend on the date your steamboat leaves for ‘‘ the Land of the 


If you sail from Glasgow as 


Free and the Home of the Brave.’ 
wsburg), 


lid. take one day to go from London to Edinburg (Edwit : 
Abbey and Abbotsford over one train. See 
lasgow before 


we ¢ 
stopping off at Melrose 
all vou need of the Land of Scott, only get over to G 
; the port in northern Ireland, where you 
’ Belfast while the boat takes in some 
And then a little seasickness, and 


your boat leaves for Larne, 
will have one day to ** do’ 
Irish linen and other freight. 
shutteboard, and ring toss, and you will be happy when you sight 
Sandy Hook. 

Three of us made the above itinerary in 70 days, at a cost 
of $275 each. We averaged about $1.60 per day for hotel 
fare; made our terms in advance; carried candle and soap. Had 
one suit of clothes, overcoat and rubber coat, one change of linen ; 
laundries are everywhere. Better take a blanket and steamer chair 
Purchase Baedeker’s guide books in full, 
Take your map and trace your jour- 


for the ocean voyage. 
and local guide books freely. 
ney, and see how easy it is to go where you please and get home. 
This is just the trip for teachers. For ladies? Yes; why not ? 
They will need a few more days than gentlemen, but they can omit 


of “‘dumb animals.”’ Each of the rooms had its own exercises, 
Decorations, elaborate, appropriate, and artistic, beautified the 
rooms. Evergreen, flags, drawings, and paintings were abundant. 
In the principal hall was the artistic designing of the motto: 

“We speak for those who cannot speak for themselves.”’ 

Upon the main blackboard was a charming caricature of the 
mission of the S. P. C. A. in an illustrative orchestra of non-musical 
animals woven about the words,— 

Hurrah!!! 
For the 
Humane Society. 
Everybody join in the chorus. 

There were, upon the different blackboards, the heads of horses, 
dogs, ete., birds, and their associates. ‘There was one fine forest 
scene. We give a few of the many exercises of the hour in the vari- 


ous rooms. 
SUBJECTS OF ESSAYS. 
The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Life of Henry Bergh. ° 


several excursions named, and then enjoy ‘‘ the biggest show on 
The more fluently some one in your party can speak 
But the sun never sets 


earth.”’ 
French, Italian, and German, the better. 
on English. ‘Take a few lemons for lemonade on the ocean voyage. 
Drink? ‘Tea, coffee, milk, and water. Wine? No. Umbrellas? 
No. For information ask courteously the first person you see when 
We were treated most kindly every- 
Avoid carrying 


you want to know anything. 
where. Learn all you can of fellow-travelers. 
paper money of one country into another, except Bank of England 
notes. Betterget $50 in English gold before you sail from America. 
Will those who adopt a plan similar to the above kindly inform 
the writer of their experience ? Commence now to read up for the 
trip. 


YORK. 


IN NEW 


During a recent visit to the New York schools, we were pleas- 
antly entertained by one of her leading teachers, from whom we 
gathered a number of interesting facts. 

The principals of the grammar schools in New York City receive 
$3,000 per annum. If the school numbers 500 pupils, the principal 
is entitled to an assistant, whose duties are to make out the pay- 
roll, to copy papers, mark examination papers, look after classes if 
a substitute cannot be found, and aid the principal in the clerical 
The princi- 


work of the school. Her salary is S400 per annum. 


pals are not required to teach. There are no district lines in New 


York. 


street, several miles distant, if he takes a fancy so to do. 


A pupil living on 125th street may go to a school on First 
The 
principals are careful that he is not registered in two schools at the 
same time. This system is liked by the teachers. Usually, most 
of the pupils go to the nearest school. Every school building has a 
tire alarm box, and open exit doors. 

[he sehoolrooms in New York are very small; a room twenty 
feet by twenty is considered large. In such a room 46 pupils will 
be crowded in double, or long, desks with lifting seats. There is 
not a room in the primary or grammar grade baving single seats 
and desks so common in New England. Many of the modern 
methods of education are not so easily introduced with such sar- 
roundings. ‘These rooms are well ventilated by a large opening 
over the window, so arranged as to throw the air over the heads of 
the children and distribute it evenly over the room. 

In most schools the children are assembled in the main room, 
every morning, for devotional exercises. ‘This main room is not a 
hall, as in Boston, but a large room made froin other rooms by 
rolling the glass partitions back and to one side. 2 

In Grammar School No, 7, on First street, under the principal- 
ship of Mr. Henry C. Litehfield, who has honored his profession 
during thirty years of continuous teaching, we saw 500 boys march 
into the assembly room from a dozen other rooms with all the pre- 
cision of veteran soldiers. There was not a whisper, or smile, or 
careless act. A dozen little fellows in the farther part of the room 
were obliged, for want of seats, to stand for twenty minutes. They 
did so without any more movement than if made of marble. After- 
ward, in the different rooms, we observed the same excellent disci- 
pline. All this had been accomplished without corporal punish- 
ment, or the nse of suspension more than twice, within a dozen years. 
But everybody has not the power to govern noticeable in our friend, 
the principal of No. 79. The work in school No. 7 has been most 
carefully laid out by the principal in every study, and graded from 
the lowest class to the highest. No time is wasted by needless rep- 
etition; every grade has its work to do, thus economizing time and 
energy. ‘This school is doing remarkable work in arithmetic, music, 
drawing, and in making political maps in colors, 
drawn by using the meridians and parallels. The outlines were 
very accurate, and the water colors well spread. ‘This school is sit- 


‘These maps were 


uated in Ward 17, where the German element prevails. In some 
rooms, 40 boys out of 45 hear nothing spoken at home but German. 
In the graduating class two boys earn a good living by giving Ger- 
man lessons after school hours. ; 

lhe grammar course in New York is shorter than in Boston. and 
hence the average age is less in the upper grades. New York City 
has no high schools; the pupils leave the grammar grade to enter 
the city college. The teachers are not subjected to an annnal elec- 
tion, but their classes are frequently examined by the assistant super- 
intendents, and the results carefully noted. ‘The hours of school 
are from ‘) to 12 without recess, from 1 to 3 0’clock. cn 2. 


AINDNESS 


TO ANIMALS. 

George T. Angell, Esq., the president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, is the best possible illustration of 
the infinence of a man of brains who has a purpose and concentrates 
his wealth and energy in that direction. Our experience through 
the recent announcement of his issue of his beautiful “ Leaflets °’ 
for gratuitous distribution has confirmed the opinion long enter- 
tained of his business tact and philanthropic suecess. | 


One illustra- 
tion is as good as many. 


interested for the animals. 


On the day before the spring vacation, 


In the Detroit High School, at our recent visit, we found the/| five tons of soda, which 
entire school, eight hundred and fifty children, enthusiastically | te@s¢ heat. 
*! must be removed and dried. 


f this ki 
the last hour was given up to appropriate exercises in the interest | pone = oo have been used in Europe, but these are the first 


Spare the Lnsects. 
Ilouse Pets. 
Protect the Birds. 
A Few Points in Regard to Fishing. 
The Horse. 
The Treatment of Horses. 
The Sparrows. 
The Benefit of the Smaller Animals to Vegetation. 
The Treatment of Animals by the Japanese. 
lil-treating Animals. 
SONGS, 

**T've Lost my Doggie.”’ 
Mother Hubbard. 

RECITATIONS AND READINGS, 
The Birds of Killingworth, by six Misses. 
Ben Hazard’s Guests. 
The Arab and his Horse. 
The Bell of Atri. 
The Flight and Death of the Deer. 
Intelligence in Dogs. 
Selections from *‘ The Light of Asia.”’ 


| KFA ( ; Tp. 


WORDs, 


Punch, a drink, is Persian, and means five, referring to the five 
ingredients used in making this drink,—tea, sugar, lemon juice, 
spice, and spirits. 

Assassin, a murderer, comes from the Assassinians, a branch of 
fanatical Mahometans who settled in Persia in 1090. Their young 
people were trained to murder such as their chief doomed to death, 
They were extirpated about 1258 in Persia, and about 1272 in Syria. 

The word Topeka means “ a good place to dig wild potatoes,’’—te 
being the name of the wild potato; pe means good, and o hae means 
to dig. The word is the same among Omaha, Iowa, Otoe, and Kaw 
Indians, the authority in the case being Mr. John B. Dunbar, 
Bloomtield, N. J. 


THE LONGEST AND GREATEST RIVERS IN THE WORLD. 


Name. Miles. Name. Miles 
Amazon, ... . 38,600 Nebraska, . . 1,200 
Missouri, to its junction Colorado, in Cal.,  . 1,100 

with the Mississippi, 2,900 Yellow Stone, , 1,000 
Missouri to the sea, form- we 950 

ing the longest river in 

the world, . . . . 4,100 Kansas, 00 
Mississippi proper, 2,800 ‘Tennessee, . SOU 
Lena, ar 2.G00 ted Riverofthe North, 700 
Niger, or Jobila, 2,000 Cumberland, . . 600 

| Obe, Alabama, ... . 600 
St. Lawrence, . 2,200 Susquehanna, 
Madeira, . ... . 2,000 Potomac, . .. . 
Rio Grande, . . . 1,800 Delaware, . . 400 
St. Francisco, . . . 1,300 Kennebec, . . . 300 
Columbia, 1,200 Thames 233, 


PECULIAR PROPERTIES OF THE NUMBERS 37 AND 73. 

The number 37 is one which, being multiplied by each of the 
figures of arithmetical progression, 5, 6, 9, 12, 15, IS, 21, 24, 27, 
all the products which result from it are composed of three repeti- 
tions of the same figure; and the sum of these figures is equal to 
that by which you multiplied the 37. 


37 37 37 37 37 37 37 37 37 
3 6 if) 2 if) Is 21 24 27 


111 222 883 444 555 666 777 888 999 
The number 73, multiplied by each of the numbers of arithmet- 
ical progression, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, the six products 
which result from this multiplication are terminated by one of the 
nine different figures, 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6,7,8,9. These figures will 
be found in the reverse order to that of the progression. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


New York stands first in the number of telegraph wires runnin 
into its offices, Philadelphia second, Albany third. e : 


A new canal, affording communication between the Caspian and 
Baltie seas, has just been opened in Russia. It joins the river 
Wyhegra with the Rooja, and is fifteen miles long. 


The United States imports over a million dollars’ worth of cork 
me Rs a ae ws this is wasted, for the small pieces are 
used by buiuders for packing. Cork packing i . 

heat and a good deadener of 


A monster balloon is being made at Berlin. Germany. 
feet long and 5\ feet wide, and weighs 43,000 pounds 

propelled through the air by 
fifty horse power each. : 


It is 500 
It is to be 
machinery driven by two eng ines of 


F In Minneapolis, Minn., it Is against the law for steam engines to 
run on the streets, | To do the switching work there, two en- 
|gtnes run by soda are being manufactured. The boiler will contain 
- When dampened by steam, gives an in- 
he heat continues for about five hours, when the soda 
It is then ready for use again, En- 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ENGLIsH AS SHE Is TauGut. Genuine Answers to Ex- 
amination Questions in our Pablie Schools. Collected by Caro- 
line B. LeRow. New York: Cassell & Co. Boston: DeWolfe 
Fiske, & Co. 16mo, pp. 109. Price, 50 cents. 
We doubt if any book whose retail price is but fifty cents ever 

received such an advertisement in this world, as Mark Twain, in 

an article on ** English as She is Taught,”’ inthe Century Magazine 
for April last, gave the above work. , ; 

Miss LeRow, the author, is no stranger to our readers, and de- 
serves all the success that her book will receive in the wake of 
Mark Twain's article. The only danger is that the C: niury ar- 
ticle will give Mr. Clemens eredit for what really belongs to the 
author. 

As to the book itself, everything depends upon how it is viewed. 
If any one takes these examples as indicating in any way the weak- 
nesses of the common school system, if they allow this collection 
to prejudice them in the least against the teachers or the methods 
of the schools, it will be as unfair as it is unreasonable, as vicious 
as it is bright; but if they take it as a compilation of the inevit- 
able slips in the work of pupils, will laugh at them as they do at 
the original work of Mark Twain, they will find it the most mirth- 
provoking combination of sentences in the language. We think 
this is not saying too much. If Mark Twain had invented them 
they could not have been more laughable than they are. 

If we could give all the misunderstandings we have known really 
bright men to have of lecturers to whom they have listened, and 
of orations they have heard, if we could present a list of all the 
mistakes doctors have made in guessing at diseases, all the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents resulting from mistakes in giving medicine, 
all the blunders lawyers have made in interpreting law and advis- 
ing clients, all the mistakes manufacturers have made in dealing 
with materials,—in short, if we could have the privilege of making 
out examination questions for the men in any profession, business, 
and department in life, we would make a showing more thoroughly 
ridiculous than does ‘* English as She is Taught.’’ We have had 
experience enough with plumbers to make a book as good as this. 

We select a few samples almost at random : 

A menable—anything that is mean. 

Conjugate—to all wrinkle up. 

Coniferous—rocks in which fossil corn is found. 

Espionage—a kind of cabbage. 

Eucharist—one who plays euchre. 

Franchise—anything belonging to the French. 

Freebooter—a man three feet high. 

Ingratiating—grating up the ear. 

Inter/oper—one who runs away to get married. 

Mediocrity—the science of the Medes. 

Mendacious—what can be mended. 

Perennial—every seven years. 

Plagiarist—a writer of plays. 

Republican—a sinner mentioned in the Bible. 

Technology—according to the text. 

Tenacious—ten acres of land. 

Vernacu/ar—the intestines of a worm. 

She is related to him by animosity. 

The bel/igerent powers receive a salary. 

The coercion of some things is remarkable. 

He was totally d/smasted with the whole performance. 

You should fascinate the vine to the wall. 

The marriage was i/legible. 

Capitals begin every line of Deity. 

When you speak of yourself you should begin it with a capital 
letter. 

Grammar gives us the /anguish. 

A pronoun is a word when we can’t get a noun. 

All sentences are either simple or confound, 

The word governed by another is called its regiment. 

Rhythm is a horse trotting on a road, 

Rhyme makes two words sound just alike. 

Can in poetry issometimes used for cant. 

There are some things here that are not stupid if they are amus- 
ing. For instance : 

Aristocracy—to be stuck up. 

Conservative—a person interested in politics who does not like 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Demagogue—A vessel containing beer and other liquids. 

Mercenary—relating to money matters. 

Miscellaneous—all mixed up. 

Publican—a man who does his prayers in public. 

Vacillating—ticking like a pendulum. 

No teacher can afford to be without this merry-making record of 
the stupidity which every teacher knows so well. 


A Junior Course or PracticaAL ZooLtocy. By A. 
Milnes Marshall; assisted by C. Herbert Hurst. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 440, illus. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Price, $3.50. 

In this day of undue abbreviation there is a demand for exhaust- 
ive school treatises in every science and upon every branch. It is 
because of this demand that we welcome occasional English publi- 
cations of exceptional scholarly merit and schoolmaster tact and 
ability. This is probably the most complete, reliable, and teach- 
able work yet issued for the schools upon the elements of animal 
morphology. What we have said might naturally lead one to an- 
ticipate a heavy work, which would be unjust to the book, which 
is in some regards the simplest and most usable of all the zodlogies. 
The typographical art is of the highest order, and, taken in con- 
nection with the eminently illustrative illustrations, and the clear, 
definite statements, make it almost impossible for one not to know 
the subject and retain bis subject from a reading of the book. Not 
a large number of animals are studied, and these are inexpensive 
and easily obtained, and of convenient size, representing the more 
important of the great groups of animals, and giving opportunity 
for varied methods of examination. The directions for dissection 
are definite, clear, and concise, and are always printed in italics, 
the only italics in the work. There are no exhaustive descriptions 
of the animals, neither is there that uniformity which so often be- 
comes monotonous. ‘The author presumes upon the ordinary intel- 
ligence of his students, and omits a vast amount of matter which 
is either self-evident or of subordinate educational value. On the 
other hand, subjects which present special difficulties are treated at 
great Jength. 


Home anp Sones. By Louis C. Elson. Chi- 
cago and Boston: The Interstate Publishing Co. 64 pp. Price, 
45 cents. 

This is one of the daintiest little song books for children which 
we have ever seen, and now that it has come we wonder why we 
have never seen any like it before. Much of the music is original 


cise songs suitable for use in the public schools, and they will prove 

a boon to the teacher. Several pages at the end are devoted toa 

children’s operetta, pretty for summer entertainments, with a 

libretto by George B. Bartlett. 

Tue Ecrecric Guipe to ; or,. Physiology and 
Hygiene. With special reference to the requirements of the W. 
C. T. U. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 189, illustrated. Cincinnati: Van 
Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 

We know of no way to specify as effectively as they deserve the 
special features of this work. Each of the many physiologies 
has its individual features. A few of the distinctive features we 
note. The indispensable phases of the subject are put in bold type, 
well diversified with profuse illustrations. Highly important mat- 
ter, upon which teachers might reasonably differ as to the indispen- 
sableness thereof, are given under the head of notes following each 
chapter. ‘‘ Suggestive Questions’’ follow the notes, and they are 
what their name indicates. They are not questions to be used in 
the study of the lesson which is topically arranged, but are of a 
character to make the student who has mastered the subject think 
more keenly upon the practical side. A ‘* Topical Outline’’ closes 
each chapter. This outline is of greater value than we can make 
any one understand who does not see it for himself. We choose 
one section under the outline of ** Food,’’? which may suggest how 
valuable are the pages of outline which the book as a whole con- 
tains. To this we add an analysis of aleoholic beverages, which in- 
dicates the thoroughness and directness of the work : 

6. Drink. 
(a) Water. 
(b) Other beverages. 
1. Tea, 
2. Coffee. 
3. Alcoholic drinks. 
(a) Fermentation. 
(6) Distillation. 


{ Cider, . 3 to 10 per cent. 


Beer, ‘ ‘ 8 to 10 

{ Fermented. { Claret, 

Madeira, . * 


Alcoholic 


Beverages. Port, . 
{ Rum, 
| Whiskey, ‘ 50 to 60 
{ Brandy, . 
| Aleohol, ordinary, 75 
| Aleohol, absolute, 


Distilled. 


By Theodore 
Cloth, 


ENGLISH AND Prose WRITERS. 
W. Hunt, Ph.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
12mo, 527 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The high school does the public a great service when it makes 
good literature attractive. Unfortunately, it is fashionable for the 
schools to emphasize poetry when teaching literature, and the large 
majority of the boys and many of the girls do not honestly admire 
poetry of the higher orders. The prose and prose writers must be 
emphasized in school as they have not been. It is our conviction 
that special effort must be made to awaken a more general interest 
therein that leads us to welcome right heartily Mr. Hunt's book, 
which is calculated to do precisely this thing. Confining himself 
to the prose writers and their work, he considers them historically, 
biographically, critically, sketchily. He makes the work interest- 
ing as well as helpfal. It is unfortunate that any historical study 
of literature necessarily begins in the dim distant past with names 
that are never met in general reading,—that not one student ina 
thousand will ever see, except in a text-book on literature. A dis- 
taste for all literature is frequently created because of the dearth 
of interest in the early days of study. Mr. Hunt has had the grace 
to mass the uninviting chronological material in a few general 
statements in the Introduction, after which he considers these sub- 
jects in an entirely fresh manner. 

We wish we could say that he has given us a book that will 
make the study of Eszlish prose attractive to the ordinary high 
school or academy student, but we fear this is saying more than the 
subsequent facts will warrant; but we do not hesitate to prophesy 
that any teacher, himself alive to his subject, will find the arrange- 
ment, the style, the material, all that he can desire as an aid to 
the awakening and sustaining of an interest. 

It is no easy matter to give a clear idea of the peculiarly attract- 
ive features of the book, in which he treats every phase of English 
prose skillfully. We give one or two of his paragraphs as a ven- 
ture. He classifies, for instance, Prose Fiction, thus: 

The Historical or Local Novel. 
The Descriptive or Social Novel. 
The Ethical or Didactic Novel. 
The Romantic or Sentimental Novel. 
Among the various historical novels that he mentions are these : 


{ Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. 
| England and the English. 
Bulwer's 4 Last Days of Pompeii. 
| Last of the Barons. 
| Rienzi. 
§ Hypatia. 
Kingsley’s ) Westward, Ho ! 
{ Riehelieu. 
| Mary of Burgundy. 
Jones’ { Henry of Guise. 
| Atilla, 
| Charlemagne, History of. 
{ Frederick the Great and his Court. 
, ». | Henry the Eighth and His Court. 
Miss Mihlbach | Joseph the Second and his Court. 
Napoleon and Queen Louisa. 


Selected for the Use of Teachers 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 


ScriptuRE READINGS. 
and Schools. By E. D. Morris, D.D., LL.D. 
204. Cincianati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 
This work has been greatly needed. The Bible has gone out of 

the schools in many places for no other reason than the indiscretion 
of teachers in their selections. Professor Morris of the Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary seems to have met most of the difficulties that 
have arisen. It will not satisfy people who are cranky in any direc- 
tion, bnt we are satisfied that the great majority of teachers and 
committees, if they could see this volume, would find relief from 
anxiety that has not been fancied, 

The first half of the book is devoted to the great truths underly- 
ing all religion, presented progressively, selected from the Old Tes- 
tament. In the second half, the central facts and teachings of the 
Christian religion are given from the New Testament. The ar- 
rangement is uviqne in some respects, and only selections taken to 
which no reasonable mind could object,—prominent passages spe- 


in this book, and the author’s name,—Louis C. Elson,—is a saffi- 
cient guarantee of its quality. Nearly every song has a handsome 
full-page illustration, and these, with the clear type and wide mar- 
gins make 4 yery attractive volume, Many of the songe are exer- 


cially adapted to public reading. Motto verses appear frequently 
in bold type, and are especialiy adapted for memorizing. Many 
selections appear throughout the book printed in alternate types 


for responsive reading. Most of the selections are from the Au- 
thorized, or King James Version; nearly as many from the Revised 
Version. Other passages gain much force by the use of the Bishops’ 
Bible of 1568. Some selections are chosen with good effect from 
the Douay Bible; very few selections from the Coverdale Bible, 
and some from the Tynda/e Version. The effect of these various 
versions is to emphasize the fact that it is the truth rather than the 
translation. While all this is notably trne of its value to the stu- 
dent, it does not in the least militate against it as a home or office 
book. Asa matter of fact few volumes come to our desk which 
we prize more than this. Every speaker, writer, and thinker upon 
any of the great questions of the day,—philanthropic, economie, 
political, or commercial, — ought to possess this book that he may 
write, speak, and think with a knowledge of the broadest and 
deepest principles of this science. 


or Conpuct, DiARy or ADVENTURE, LETTERS, 
AND FAREWELL ADDRESSES BY GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
With Introduction and Notes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Paper, price, 15 cents. 

This little book is No. 24 in the Riverside Literature Series, for 
the school year of 1886-7, and is fully up to the high standard es- 
tablished by previous numbers. This putting of the best into a 
cheap, yet handsome and attractive form, is doing more than any 
other one thing to make the teaching of literature in a satisfactory 
way possible, and to bring into all lives those influences which make 
for righteousness in character building. 

Much should be said in praise of this special number, also; for 
Washington’s diary of the events of his mission into Ohio, and his 
letters when serving under General Braddock, ip his private life as 
a Virginia planter, in camp at Cambridge, and from Valley Forge, 
give one a picture of the times of which he wrote so vivid that it 
is not easily forgotten. 


Tue Epirion oF THE WoRKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Vols. III. and IV. Edited by Wm. George Clark and Wm. 
Aldis Wright. In 12 volumes. Cloth, 12mo, pages 313. New 
aa John B. Alden. Price for the set, $6.00, or postpaid, 

7.00. 

Mr. Alden offers the first six volumes, if ordered prior to May 
15, for $2.10, or postpaid, $2.60. There is certainly no excuse for 
any student or family to be without a ‘‘ gilt-edged’’ set of Shake- 
speare’s works. 


T. Y. Croweit & Co., New York, announce for early 
publication The Blind Brother, by Homer Greene. It was this 
story that took the prize of $1,500 recently offered by the publish- 
ers of the Youth’s Companion. 


Ginn & Co. will publish, in June, 7'he Order of Words 
in the Ancient Languages Compared with the Modern, by Henri Weil ; 
translated from the third French edition, with notes by Charles W. 
Super, professor of Greek in the Ohio University. 


THE general catalogue of the * Fischbacher Library,” 
Paris, has reached us, and contains many titles of new books in 
history, philosophy, geography, music, aeuien, ete., which will 
be of interest to the general reader as well as the student and 
educator. 

Harper & Brorners have lately published library 
editions of a number of books which they have already issued in 
their “* Franklin-square Library.’’ These will include two books 
by Mr. Haggard, She and King Solomon’s Mines; Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s last story, The Woodlanders; and the Memoir of Charles 
Reade. 

Funk & WAGNALLS, New York, announce a new edition 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott's Henry Ward Beecher; his Life and Char- 
acteristics, with Analyses of his Power as a Preacher, Lecturer, 
Orator, and Journalist. This new edition will bring the work down 
to the close of the great preacher’s life. It will be ready at an 
early date. Price, $3.00. 


Tue publie will be interested to know that the lectures 
of Joseph Cook are published in handsome pamphlet form at a 
merely nominal price. The course, this year, was devoted to the 
noble theme of ** Current Religious Perils,’’ and all the prominent 
theological questions of the day have been discussed by Mr. Cook. 
The course comprises eight pamphlets in large type, and the sub- 
scription for the whole is only fifty cents, the publishers being the 
Rand-Avery Company, Boston. 


To art students and those desirous of self-instruction 
in art, the announcement made by Charles Scribner’s Sons, of a 
special work on The Essentials of Perspective, will be a weleome 
one. The proposed book will be a complete summary of informa- 
tion regarding the science of perspective, and will illustrate its in- 
structions Ly a large number of attractive drawings by the author, 
who is Mr. L. W. Miller, principal of the School of Industrial 
Art of the Pennsylvania Museum. ‘This firm also announce for 
early publication Prof. F. Max Miiller’s latest work, The Science 
of Thought. 

By arrangement with the English publishers, D. C. 
Heath & Co. will at once add to their already long list of peda- 
gogical books Notes on the Early Training of Children, by Mrs. 
Frank Malleson. This book has already had a reception in Eng- 
land that strongly commends it to the attention of mothers and 
educators. The ‘‘ Notes’’ are dedicated to the happiness of chil- 
dren, and wherever thoughtfully read and applied will not fail to 
result in the happiness of parents as well. Parents, and all persons 
charged with the care of little children, should read every page 
with a careful sense of the maternal sagacity, tenderness, and justice 
brought to bear on every theme. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Pauline, Paracelsus Strafford, Sordello, Pippa Passes, King Victor 
and King Charles; by Robert Browning; $1.75.——Dramatie Lyrics: 
The Return of the Druses, A Blot in the Scutcheon, Colombe’s Birth- 
day Dramatic Romances, A_Soul’s Tragedy, Luria; by Robert Brown- 
ing; price, $1.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Kernel and the Husk: Letters on Spiritual Christianity; price, 
$1.50.—Prisovers of Poverty; by Helen Campbell; priee, $1.00.— 
The Two Brothers; by Honoré De Balzac: price, $1.50. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

Gebir, and Count Julian; by Walter Savage Landor; price, 10 cents. 
—- English as She is Taught: Genuine Answers to Examination Ques- 
tions in our Public Schools; collected by Caroline B. LeRow; price, 50 
cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Rusty Linehpin; after the Russian of Mme. Kokhanovsky, by 
“M. M.S.” and “J. L. E.”’; price, $1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Enoch Arden, and Other Poems; by Alfred, Lord Tennyson; ed- 
ited with notes by Wm. J, Rolfe, A.M. ; price, 75 cents. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 

Recitations and Readings; compiled by Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl; 
price, 12 ceuts. New York: J. Ogilvie & Co. 

Charles Reade, D.C.L.. a Memoir compiled chiefly from his literary 
Remains; by Chas. L. Reade and the Rev Compton Reade; price, 25 
cents. — Knight-Errant: by Edna Lyall; price. 20 ceuts.— Amaryl- 
lis at the Fair; by Richard Jeffries; price, 15 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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DIVERS POINTS. 


— The next session of the Arkansas State Teach- 
ers Association will be held at Lonoke, June 22-24. 
An enthusiastic gathering is anticipated. 

— ‘* Every class is an army, and its teacher is 
the general,’’ says an Ohio exchange, forgetting 
that we have no Amazons now-a-days. 

—At the Atlantic Hotel, Morehead City, will 
be assembled, June 14-29, the fourth annual con- 
vention of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. 

— Supt. N. A. Calkins’ lecture on “ Ednea- 
tional Demands of ‘To-day ” is to-day in educa- 
tional demand. Several times has he been called 
upon to repeat it. 

— There will be found in this issue, announce- 
ments of half a dozen important educational con- 
ferences. It is our purpose to give our readers the 
earliest possible intelligence concerning all such 
gatherings. 

— This season of the year is particularly dreaded 
by lazy boys in graduating classes. They all 
known that the inevitable “ spring cleaning *’ cuts 
off many negligent youths from all hopes of at- 
taining a diploma. 

— The annual meeting of the Louisiana Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Mansfield, May 
6 and 7. With such a man as Hon, Warren 
Easton acting as chief officer, there is little doubt 
that the convention will be a grand success. 

— ‘The advantages of study are to become 
wiser and better.’’ So says Montaigne. Modern 
cynics in the educational field would have us be- 
lieve that it is a rare exception to the rule when, 
by study, pupils in our public schools become 
betier and wiser. 

— ‘“ The type-writer is a machine with an edu- 
cational future,’ says a western school journal, re- 
ferring to its introduction into schools. From what 
we have seen of this modern mechanism, we in- 
cline to believe that the operator, having become 
familiar with all its details, gradually absorbs 
somewhat of its machine nature. 


— Separate mischievous children, is the advice 
often given the teacher. You might as well try to 
separate the miser and his money. It is possible, 
but what can you do with the sulky individuals 
remaining ? It is better to direct the flow of their 
youthful spirits into proper channels than to erush 
it entirely. ‘here is more enthusiasm where sev- 
eral are working together with the same end in 
view. 

— By the recently issued report of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Florida it is seen 
that within three years the number of schools in 
the state has increased 500, making a total to-day 
of about 2,000, which, as apportioned, gives one 
to every 175 inhabitants. The annual expendi- 
ture for educational purposes aggregates $335,000, 
These and other statisties which appear in the re- 
port tend to leave with one the impression that 
Florida is a firm believer in ‘‘ educational self- 
help.”’ 

>— Our remarkably well-balanced contemporary 
of the Empire State hits the nail squarely on the 
head in the following remark: ‘‘ When arithme- 
tic, grammar, and geography gender selfishness 
and greed, arithmetic, grammar, and geography 
become offences, and should be abolished. Better 
a thousand fold ignorance than educated greed.’’ 
And we would add, on the same line of thought, 
that when the per cent. marking system arouses 
the envious passions of the pupils, then the per 
cent. magking system is no longer to be tolerated. 
Better a thousand fold that a pupil neglect his 
books than become the best scholar in the class for 
the mere sake of glorying over his less gifted 
mates. ‘The same underlying principle furnishes 
an excellent test for the true value of any method. 
Does, or does it not, contribute toward making a 
nobler man, a nobler woman ? 


— No matter how limited the field a journal may 
occupy, it does not do its whole duty toward its 
constituency when it fails to give them an idea of 
what is going on in the outside world. It often 
happens that a business man cannot find sufficient 
time to read any other paper than the one that 
bears directly on his commercial relations; that 
the manufacturer, in the busy season, is only able 
to read his technical trade papers; that the pro- 
fessional man cannot find time to read other than 
professional periodicals; and that the teacher finds 
it absolutely impossible to peruse the daily news 
and still keep abreast of the latest and best educa- 
tional literature. And yet it will not do for even 
the very busiest to remain ignorant of history that 
is making. Above all others, it is important that 
the teacher keep herself posted concerning current 
events. But there is little or no need of wading 
through the columns of a large newspaper each 
day, for, if your professional paper does its whole 
duty, it will give you, in brief items, all the essen- 
tial news that is of universal interest. 


- A novel scheme looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a political West Point, so to speak, at 
Washington, has been proposed and elaborated by 
Dr. Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, who has been engaged in collecting historical 
matter concerning American colleges and universi- 
ties for the use of the United States Bureau of 
Edueation. The object of the plan is the training 
of college graduates in public affairs. Many of the 
details, in fact the general principle underlying 
the whole conception, is modeled after the West 
Point system. Dr. Adams would provide a two 
years course, the students being selected from each 
congressional district and drawing pay as govern- 
ment employ¢s. The course as laid out includes 
lustruction in the following: Physical, historical, 
and economic geography ; political, constitutional, 
and diplomatic history; the modern languages, 
and all branches of political science. ‘ The Prac- 
tical appliances,”’ says Dr, Adams, “ for a unique 


American experiment in the promotion of political 
education of the highest sort for the sons of Amer- 
ican citizens are already at hand in the govern- 
ment offices and various scientific bureaus.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 
CoLoraAvo.—The AMERICAN TEACHER re- 
cently published an article of fine spirit and merit, 
written by Mrs. Genevieve Lowe Irwin, of La 
Junta. Those who read the article will be pained 
to learn of her death, A superior teacher, a most 
lovable woman and graceful writer, has left a 
sweet memorial toa multitude of sorrowing friends. 
Supt. Copeland of Greeley is the warmest advo- 
eate of proh:bition in our ranks in Colorado. His 
lecture on ** Prohibition and License’’ is very con- 
vineing and eloquent. A local paper thus com- 
ments: ‘ He spoke not from a political stand- 
point, he simply endeavored to show that license 
in any form, and especially high license, is a de- 
lusion and a fraud. High license would drive out 
the low dives and saloons where no respectable 
young man would care to be seen, but the “ gilded ”’ 
saloon would attract him, and therein is the great 
danger from high license.”’ 

Ata ‘* Tenderfoot”’ banquet, held recently in 
Greeley, Miss Kittie Armstrong made a neat 
speech on the ‘ ‘The Greeley Publie Schools,’’ as- 
serting that the ‘‘ methods of our schools possess 
the supreme excellence of simplicity.”’ 

The Lever, Vol. 1., No. 2, is full of fresh school 
news, and is a creditable organ of the Colorado 
Springs schools. We learn that the high school 
has 28 graduates, all doivg well in life. ‘The pres- 
ent graduating class numbers 12. The superin- 
tendent’s office has recently been refurnished and 
the laboratory well supplied with chemical and 
physical apparatus. 

Supt. B. R. Goss, of Durango, by birth a 
‘“‘Michigander,’’ by adoption a ‘‘ Hawkeye,”’ 
seems to adjust himself readily to the thin air 
and beautiful scenery of Colorado, as well as to 
the progressive West. By means of a recent en- 
tertainment, $85 dollars was raised for a school 
library. The Idea promulgates this “* idea”’ 
‘*' The musical talent possessed by so large a num- 
ber of our pupils,—all the school having taken 
part in the opening and closing choruses,—leads us 
to suggest the propriety of giving systematic in- 
struction in this branch in all our schools, if indeed 
provision for this is not already made. 


State Editor, Gko. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—Measles are interfering with the 
work of the public schools of Decatur. ‘They are 
quite prevalent. 

The Galesburg schools are so crowded that dur- 
ing the spring term half-day sessions will have to 
be held in most of the primary grades. 

N. C. Dougherty, superintendent of the Peoria 
schools, was reélected for the tenth time at a recent 
meeting of the school board. His election was 
unanimous, and his salary increased three hundred 
dollars. 

According to the report of the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, there are 350,000 chil- 
dren in Illinois, of school age, who do not attend 
school, Illinois has a compulsory school law. 

Our Public Schools, an Ogle County educational 
journal, is now published in Winnebago and rep- 
resents Ogle, Winnebago, and Boone Counties. 
Messrs. Wadsworth, Kinney, and Sherrill, the 
respective superintendents, are editing a first-class 
paper. 

‘The last meeting of the Central Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, held at Danville proved, as was 
expected, a great snecess, both in members and 
interest. Everybody connected with it ‘deserves 
great credit for the good results accomplished. It 
is said that over four hundred names were enrolled. 
E. R. Boyer was elected president, and Principal 
Mercer of Peoria, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. 

A bill appropriating 35,000 to assist in making 
a proper exhibit of the work of the schools at 
Chicago next summer has passed the senate. 


State Editor, ORION C, SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 
lowa.—A ** School of Visible Instruction ’’ will 
be conducted at Cedar Falls again, next July, by 
Prof. W. N. Hull of the State Normal. The ob- 
ject is to teach drawing and blackboard work. 

Rev. L. A, Dann, D.D., president of the Central 
University of Lowa, located at Pella, has issued a 
circular naming the faculty and officers, and giving 
six facts for thought’? for the Baptists of Iowa, 
One is that ‘‘ the recent effort to remove this col- 
lege has resulted in the Lowa courts deciding that 
he Central University of Lowa can never change 
its location, character, or name.”’ 

Mrs. L. M. Wilson, Supt. of West Des Moines 
schools, has been reélected. She now enters upon 
her third year in charge of the city schools. 

Recent resignations at the State University are 
those of Prof. P. H. Philbrick of the chair of 
Civil Engineering, Miss Susan F. Smith of the 
chair of English Literature, and Chancellor Lewis 
W. Ross of the Law Department. 

Prin. J. C. Gilchrist, of the Algona Normal 
School, is arousing a healthy sentiment in educa- 
tion among the teachers and people of northwest- 
ern lowa. 

Miss Flavia P. Beaudry, a graduate of the Ver- 
mont State Normal School, was recently elected 
to a position in the Oskaloosa schools; vice Miss 
Esther D. Hunt, who resigned, will attend the 
State Normal at Cedar Falls. 

Prof. Charles A. Schaeffer, dean of the faculty 
of Cornell University, has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy in the presidency of the Lowa State 
University occasioned by the resignation of Dr. 
Rickard. 


; The Muscatine County teachers have an enthu- 
siastic county association. ‘The next meeting will 


be held May 7, at West Liberty, when the follow- 
ing topics will be discussed : “The Possibilities of 
Synthetic Chemistry,”’ by Principal E. F. Schell of 
the Museatine High School ; ** Selection of 
Teachers for Graded Schools,”’ by Principal C. R. 
Buchanan of the Wilton Schools, and Principal C. 
W. Bardwell of Tipton; ‘‘ A Chapter from my 
Experience in Country Schools, by Miss Mary 
Brooks, of West Liberty; ‘ The May Flowers of 
Muscatine,’ by Supt. F. M. Witten, of the Mus- 
eatine schools; ‘The Present and Possible Fa- 
ture of Rural Schools,” by Co. Supt. G. W. Cov- 
erston. A class drill in numbers will be given by 
Miss May Galvin, of the West Liberty schools. : 
The County Superintendents’ and Teachers 
Convention, for the First District, will be held at 
Mt. Pleasant, May 18 and 19, °87. Program: 
Wednesday.—* How Create and Sustain an Interest 
in Local Educational Meetings ?” Supt. J. H. Landes. 
Discussion; Prin. W. H. Hopkirk. 
* Rural School Architecture ;”’ Prin. L. B. ¢ arlisle. 
Discussion; Supt. Miss Belle Kilgore. 
President’s Address; Supt. Mrs. L, G. Murdock. 
“How Render Country School Work more Effi- 
cient ?”’ Supt. J. J. Dofflemeyer. Discussion; Supt. 
J. F. Riggs. 
Thursday.—“ The Normal Institute as an Educa- 
tional Factor;” Supt. M. Hedge. Discussion; Supt. 
W. E. Burke. 
“Sehool Visitation; Supt. R. W. Anderson. Dis- 
cussion; Supts. E. G. Ashby and J. W. Hook. 
Address, “ Needed School Legislation” ; State 
Supt. J. W. Akers. 

“The Ideal Teacher;’’ Prof. E. R. Eldridge, and 
Prof. C. M. Grumbling. 
“ How Secure Closer Supervision of our Schools ? 
Supt. H. J. Bell. Diseussion; Supt. 8. N. Hopkins. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 
KANSAS.—Prof. J. H. Hill, a former Kansas 
teacher but now a tutor in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, has been elected to a position 
on the faculty of Kansas State Normal School. 
He will enter upon his duties next September. 

The following are reported as having twelve 
weeks of institute work engaged for the coming 
summer: J. W. Cooper, A. 8. Olin, P. J. Will- 
iams, F. H. Clark, C. Y. Roop, Mrs. and Mr. 
Picken, and W. M. Jay. 

The place left vacant by Miss Crichton, in the 
State Normal faculty, has been filled by Miss Lizzie 
Stephenson, of Yates Center, late superintendent 
of Woodson County. 

The Normal Board of Regents, in advancing 
salaries of teachers for next year, gently intimated 
that the faculty might properly take a little vaca- 
tion and not teach institutes all summer. 

Our friends, Supt. S. W. Black, of Pittsburg, 
has organized an inter-state Chautauquan which 
offers an attractive array of talent at easy rates, 
for Kansas teachers. 

The addition to the State Normal building will 
be pushed toward completion as rapidly as possible. 
The architect has the specifications ready for bids. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MtcHIGAN. — Manton will build an $8,000 
schoolhouse this summer. 

The new school building at Red Jacket is a 
model of neatness, convenience, and good taste. 

Grand Rapids. — Misses E. Dean and C. Par- 
rish, of the high school, expect to leave for Europe 
early in May. Mr. W. A. Greeson, of the high 
school, and Mr. H. C. Post, a prominent music 
teacher, will also spend the summer vacation in 
Europe. Mr. J. Bisecomb and Miss A. Pangborn, 
both of the city schools, were married recently. 
Mr. E.S. Moseley, of the high school, goes with 
Professor Steere of Michigan University to the 
Philippine Islands. ‘They start early in July, and 
and expect to be absent about eighteen months. 

Che Ligh School Journal has been a financial 
success, and has proven helpful in school matters. 

The plan of the new $24,000 high-school build- 
ing of Ann Arbor is destribed as follows: ‘* It 
is Romanesque in style, with a Norman tower at 
one corner and gables on the front and side street 
elevations, capped with pinacles. ‘The main en- 
trance is of the recessed pattern. Upon the ground 
floor are six large schoolrooms, a library and read- 
ing-room, and department offices. ‘The second 
floor contains two schoolrooms, and the third the 
same number. <A large hall for commencement 
exercises and public exhibitions consumes a portion 
of the second and third floors. The hall will seat 
1,500 persons. 

The regents of Michigan University have raised 
President Angell’s salary to $5,000 per annum, 

Mrs. Stella Roben has been elected a member 
of the school board in Grand Rapids, by a large 
majority. 

State Editor, G. H. H.C. LOWERY, Macon. 

MISSOUKI.—St. James Academy, Macon, will 
have a new principal at the close of the present 
academical year. The gentleman who has ac- 
cepted the position is the Rev. Arthur Piper, of 
St. Luke’s Academy, Racine, Wis. : 

The Rev. E. Talbot has resigned the rectorship 
of St. James, Macon. 

The Hon. E. B. Neely, of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been again elected by the St. Joseph School Board 
to fill the office of superintendent. This is his 
twenty-fourth year, which fact speaks well for 
Mr. Neely’s efficiency. 

Commencement exercises of St. James Academy 
at the Opera House, Macon, Jane 10, ¥ 


pupils at the Opera House, Macon, June 9. 
Kirksville rejoices in an energetic normal school 
which is doing excellent work under its efficient 
principal. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 


State University, has accepted a position 
t sit) in the 
high school of Sauk Center. é 


Miss Mann, a graduate of the Boston Art School, 


MINNESOTA. — Miss Mary L. Weber, of the University 
sophomore and freshman classes, 


Some forty new schoolrooms will be ready at t Vv 
a Cc Cc O latt 
the opening of the St ] aul schools next year M 8s A. B. Rickey and Howard Hagler, 


| the high school at a salary of $75 per month. 


Prof. J. D. Bond has been elected to the double 
position of Supt. of Penmanship and Assistant 
Supt. of Schools, at a salary of $2,500 a year,—a 
deserved promotion of a popular and efficient 
teacher. 

The Owatonna high school has an electric bat- 
tery, running a motor and {one of Edison’s incan- 


descent lights. 


New York. — Publie School, No. 26, of New 
York City, is very fortunate in the possession of 
such an efficient teacher as Miss J. E. Hodgdon 
has proven herself to be. Her most excellent work 
in the department of general drawing, singing, and 
map-drawing, including coloring, has been of such 
a marked character as to call forth very favorable 
comment from local educational critics. Miss 
Hodgdon is widely known for her admirable com- 
pilations of exercises for authors’ days. 

Mr. W. A. Dunean, secretary of the Chautan- 
qua Association, has issued a circular to the many 
friends of this institution, stating that the recent 
conflagration there will not in any degree impair 
the educational facilities of the place. Although 
fifty-five cottages were destroyed, not one public 
build'ng suffered. Probably before the first of July 
more than one half of the structures will be rebuilt 
with modern conveniences, that will add greatly to 
the comfort of visitors, and it will not be long be- 
fore Chautauqua will be far more beautiful than 
ever, because of the improvements that are now 
under way. The new School of Language build- 
ing is of a Moorish style of architecture, 180 feet 
long, three stories high in the center, with two- 
story wings, and will have ample accommodations 
for all the C. S. of L. classes; it will be com- 
pleted by the first of July. 

N. Y. State Teachers’ Association. 

The forty-second annual session of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Elizabethtown, July 6-8, 1887. The following 
persons have consented to present papers : 


Supt. Thos. M. Balliet, Reading, Pa.: ‘Some Applica- 
tions of Psychology to Teaching.” 

Supt L. C. Foster, Ithaca,N. Y.: “ The Basis and Meth. 
ods of Promotions ”’ 

Prof. Jas. M. Milne, Cortland, N. Y.: “‘ Improved Meth- 
ods of Education” (report). 

Supt. J. W. Kimball, Amsterdam, N, Y.: “ Condition of 
Education ” (report) 

Prin. John D. Wilson, Syracuse, N. Y.: “* Duties of 
Principals and Superintendents to their Subordinates ” 

Miss K. R. Burns, New York City: * The Industrial 
Exhibit” (report). 

Comr. Leonard T. Cole, Port Leyden, N. Y.: ‘* Local 
Teachers’ Associations.” 

Supt. Andrew MeMillan, Utica, N. Y.: “ Necrology”’ 
(report), 

br. L. Sauveur, Philadephia, Pa., will teach a class in 
French before the Association, using “the natural 
method,” and will then discuss the method by answering 
any questions that may be asked by members of the 
Association. 

One afternoon will be given up to the meetings of the 
various sections into which it isexpected the Association 
will be divided for one half day; viz, Primary and Com- 
mon Schools, Secondary Schoo!s, Professional Training 
of Teachers, and Supervision. Prominent and ab'e men 
in each of these lines of work will arrange the programs 
and preside over the meetings of these sections 

An exhibit of industrial work from the schools of the 
state will be made under the direction of the followin 
committee, of whom further information can be had: 
Miss K. R. Burns, 9 University Place, New York City 
Chairman, and in special charge of general industrial 
work. Prof E C Colby, 15 Exchange street, Rochester, 
N. Y: Drawing. Prof John F. Woodhull, New Paltz, 
N. Y.: Home made apparatas for use in teaching the nat- 
ural sciences. Fully one half of thetime of the sessions 
will be held open for full and free discussions of the 
read, 

The “DPD and H.” railroad will sell tickets from any 
Station in this state on their roads to Elizabethtown and 
return for three cents per mile one way. Arrangements 
are making with other railroads also for the usual reduc- 
tions. Excursions through Lake George to Ausable 
Chasm, White Muuntains, The Thousand Islands, Mon- 
treal, ete , will be arranged at very low rates. At Eliza- 
bethtown board can be hadat “ The Windsor” and “ The 
Mansion House” for 300 at $1.50 per day; at “ The 
Valley House” for 75 at 8100 per day; and at private 
homes for any number, at 75 cents to 81.00. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D, TYNDALL, Eatontorwn. 

NEW JERSEY.—At Orange, the Essex Co. Insti- 
tute recently met for the first time in years. For- 
merly the Institute held annual meetings, but its 
work was superseded in this, as in other counties, 
by teachers’ associations meeting quarterly. There 
were present about one hundred and fifty teachers, 
including Supt. Meleney, of Paterson, who read a 
paper on ‘*Primary Teaching in Greece and 
Rome.’’ He said it was not true, as generally 
supposed, that the methods of teaching now in 
vogue are of recent origin. Most of them were in 
use centuries ago. He reviewed the methods of 
Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle, and compared them 
with those of the present day. The paper was 
very highly commended. State Supt. Chapman 
delivered an address in the evening. 
Mr. J. E. Green, superintendent of the Long 
Branch schools, has been given authority to supply 
the pupils with textbooks and stationery at a slight 
advance above cost, and to purchase charts, maps, 
and other apparatus with the proceeds. 
The senior class at the Montclair High School 
are studying photography. 


State Editor, O. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
Outo.—The Franklin County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute recently met in the chapel of the Columbus 
High School. The paper of Supt. C. S. Showalter, 
of Reynoldsburg, on *‘* School Government,’’ and 
the lecture of Supt. M. Manley, of Galion, on 

Morse and the Telegraph,’* were excellent. 
Secretary Graham, of the Ohio State Archeolog- 


A grand musical will be given by Prof, Leoows ical and Historical Society, announces that the first 


number of the society's quarterly will be issued in 
May. The board of editors is Ae complete, and 
consists of the following: Prof. Geo. W. Knight, 
of Columbus ; Prof. W. H. Venable, of Cincin- 
nati; Prof. I, W. Andrews, of Marietta; and 


Judge C, Baldwin, of Cleveland. 


The Critic, the college paper of the Ohio State 
will be continued next term by the 
s The following 
is the staff: Chief editor, H. S, Newton ; associ- 
local, Jesse Jones; personal, 


has been elected assistant teacher of drawing in 


m The annual report of State School Commissioner 
rown 18 just out. Beside the usual statistics, the 
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volume contains a complete history of the origin 
and growth of the state colleges. ‘The latter part 
of the report contains several plans and descriptions 
of public school buildings erected last year. 

The magnificent high school building at Canton 
was dedicated on the 7th inst. with appropriate 
exercises. The building cost $120,000, and is 
considered one of the finest in the state. 

The next annual session of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Akron the first week in 
July. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Miss Gertrude Douglas, of 
Meadville, won the prize at the recitation contest 
of the Ossoli Literary Society, Allegheny College. 
She recited the chariot race as described ia Ben 
Hur ; A Tale of the Uhrist. 

The bill providing for the better supervision of 
the common schools of the state by allowing the 
directors of from ten to fifiy schools to elect a dis- 
trict superintendent, has passed a second reading 
in the legislature. These district superintendents 
are to be subordinate to the county superintendents. 

The Jefferson Medical College at Philadelphia 
has received a legacy of $60,000, left by Louis 
Audendried, a wealthy coal operator, who died 
twelve years ago. 

Prof. John P. Peters, of the Hebrew Chair, 
University of Pennsylvania, is giving a course of 
illustrated Jectures on the ‘‘ Ancient Civilization 
of Babylon.’’ 

Dr. Hill of Harvard is expected to lecture b&fore 
the Meadville Natural History Society in June. 


TENNESSEE. — The legislature of Tennessee 
has passed a joint resolution inviting the National 
Educational Association to hold the meeting for 
1888 in Nashville, and tendering the use of the 
state capitol. 

Superintendent Ruth’s second quarterly report 
of the Knoxville schools shows a total enrollment 
of 2,848 pupils, with an average per cent. of at- 
tendance of 95.44. 

A communication has been submitted to the 
Tennessee State Legislature looking toward the 
preparation of a textbook on the history of the 
state, suitable to be used in the public schools of 
the commonwealth. 


State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 

WIsCONSIN.—Good legal authority claims that 
under the new school law, women may have the 
right to vote in the choice of town boards of super- 
visors, because they locate the school districts; 
town clerks, because they report statistics and ap- 
portion the moneys; town treasurers, because they 
receive and disburse school money; assessors, be- 
cause they levy the school tax; and in cities the 
common council, treasurer, and clerk, who pro- 
vide for school buildings, the outlay of moneys, the 
selection of school sites, the apportionment of the 
tax, ete. 

The legislature has passed a bill raising the 
minimum school age from five to six years. 

Prof. C. A Hutchins, for twelve years Supt. of 
the Fond du Lac schools, and principal of the high 
school, will take charge of Markham’s Academy, 
Milwaukee, thus assuring a continuance of the 
solid work done under Professor Markham. 


TrexAs.— The Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion convenes at Dallas, June 28-30, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

— Supt. Royal E. Gould, of York County, is 
doing grand work for the schools under his super- 
vision. ‘The interest which the teachers take in 
their work, their improvement in methods, and 
the increase in the attendance of pupils, speak 
well for the man who has these matters in charge. 

— Bowdoin College has reeeived $5,000, be- 
queathed it by the late Judge Barrows, to found 
two or more ** Whitmore Scholarships.’’ Also by 
the will of the late Mrs. A. C. Dummer, of Hal- 
lowell, the college will receive between $20,000 
and $25,000 for scholarships and general college 
purposes. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Hon. John B. Smith has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Board of Education at Hillsboro 
Bridge. 

— The class which graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1842 was the largest in the history of 
the college. One hundred and thirty-seven men 
entered during the four years, and 88 graduated. 


lows : 
Norwich, Vt.; ‘* Electricity as a Motive Power,”’ 


iment of Laws,’’ by G. A. Sanborn, of Rochester ; 
** The Place of Manual Training in Education,”’ 
by H. N. Savage, of Hanover; ‘* System of Dairy- 
ing,’’ by B. L. Waldron, of Strafford. 

VERMONT. 

— The Caledonia County Grammar School, 
popularly known as Peac\am Academy, has a 
large attendance of students the present term, and 
is in a very flourishing condition. ‘The school was 
founded in the latter part of the last century as 
the County Grammar School, and was endowed as 
such. It was then the leading school in the 
county. Many of its preceptors have taken high 
,@ducational rank, including, among others, Prof. 
C. O, Thompson (deceased) ; Professor Chase, late 
of the Lowell High School; President Bartlett of 
Dartmouth College; Professors Tirrell and Rix. 
Prof. Charles A. Bunker, a Dartmouth grad- 
uate of 1564, has been at the head of the institu- 
tion for the past twenty years, and the school has 
signally prospered under his management. Last 
year Professor Bunker was sent to the state legis- 
lature as a senator from hiscounty. About a year 
ago, the school building having come to need re- 
pairs, a fund was raised by the friends and alumni, 
and with this money it was thoroughly renovated 
and put in excellent shape. One remarkable fact 
connected with this is, that during the ninety or 
more years of the school’s existence no other call 
has, so far as can be ascertained, ever been made 
on its friends for help. Thaddeus Stevens, when 
a lad, attended this school, and among its students 
are many others who have made their mark in the 
world. Oliver Johnson, the co-worker with Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, came from Peacham. 

— Miss Effie L, Rawson has been appointed 
principal of the grammar school at Saxton’s River. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.—The sub-masters gave the newly elected 
supervisor, Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, a brilliant 
reception at Young’s Hotel, April 19, inviting their 
wives, making it a Ladies’ Night. The artistic 
*‘Menu’’ cards contained on the outer page these 
selections : 

Welcome, lady.”’ . . . . —Antony and Cleopatra. 

‘“* If you please, dine with us.”—Merchant of Venice. 

“And... . you the supervisor.” .. . . —Othello. 

On the page facing the ‘‘ Menu’”’ : 

“‘ There is full liberty of feasting from this present 
hour of five till the bell have told eleven.” ‘ 
— Othello. 

“ Thou hast men about thee that usually talk of a 
noun and averb.” ....—Aing Henry V1. 

After the Menu”’ : 

“ How dost thou feel thyself now ? ’—Richard III. 

The new cyclorama that is building in Boston 
will picture the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

— On Arbor Day, April 30, the teachers and 
pupils of the Appleton Street School, Holyoke, 
will plant twenty-eight Japanese vines and set out 
nine trees. ‘They will name the trees in memory 
of distinguished Americans as follows: Daniel 
Webster, Henry W. Longfellow, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Abraham Lincoln, U. S. Grant, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Goorge Washington, Louis Agassiz, 
and Horace Mann. 

— The Springfield Printing Company have be- 
gun to print the History of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
which will be issued about June 1, in commemo- 
ration of the semi-centennial celebration. The 
book is written by Mrs. Sarah D. Stow, of the 
class of 1859, and is published by the Seminary. 
It will be an octavo volume of 4U0 pages, printed 
on heavy paper and handsomely bound. 

— Miss Carrie E. Hatch, for two years an as- 
sistant in the New Bedford High School, has re- 
signed her position because of ill health. The 
vacancy has been filled by the election of Miss 
Emma Shaw, of New Bedford, who has had pre- 
vious service in Lawrence, Boston, and in the 
Parker street Grammar School of New Bedford. 

—F. H. R. Carey, a Harvard stndent, has 
given that institution $25,000 to aid in building 
then ew swimming bath which is to be connected 
with the gymnasium. 


Barnstable Co. Teachers’ Association. 
The Barnstable County Teachers’ Association 
will hold its convention at Hyannis, May 6 and 7. 


The program will be about as follows : 
Friday, May 6: 2.00 —Organization and Business. 
2 30 —**Methods of Arithmeticin Primary Schools,’’ 


This was nearly forty-five years ago, and yet only 
39 have died,—49 survive. Can any other class 
show such a record of longevity? 

— The citizens of Peterborough are delighted 
with the prospect of a $5,000 school building. 

— Frederick N. Williams, a master in the 
Holderness School, will give instruction in draw- 
ing at the State Normal School at Plymouth. 

— Graduating theses for members of the senior 
class of the New Hampshire College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts have been assigned as ful- 


Miss Eva G. Tuttle, Harwich. 

3.00.—Paper (Theme not given), Mr. W. P. Rey- 
nolds of Hyannis 

3.30. Question Box. 

7.45.—Lecture, Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Saturday, May 7, 9.00.—Business. 

9.30.—* Teaching Reading and Language in Pri- 
mary Schools;”” Miss 8. A. Bullard, Truro. 

10.00.—** Progress in Teaching;”’ Supt. Fletcher, 
Marlboro, Mass. 

10.30.—Discussion, ‘‘ The Use of Textbooks ”’; Mr. 
Hiram Myers, Orleans. 

11.00. — ** Penmanship Mr. W. F. Hayward, 
Woods Holl. 


** Steam Cultivation,’’? by W. S. Currier, ot 


Norfolk Co. Teochers’ Association. 
The fortieth annual meeting of the Norfolk 


in the town hall, Brookline, Friday, May 6, 1887. 
The following are the more important officers for 
the current year: 

Pres.—Fdgar R. Downs, Weymouth. 

Vice-Prests.—Carlos Slafter. Dedham ; Frank H. 
Dean, Hyde Park; Joseph Belcher, Randolph. 

Sec.—Harold C. Childs, Needham. 

Treas.—Sanford Waters Billings, Sharon. 

PROGRAM. 

9.10.—Organization. 

9.20.—* An Outline of a Lesson in Physiology,’ 
Miss E. J, McKenzie, Brookline. 

10.15.—** A Device in Reading,’ Miss M. E. Kings- 
bury, Brookline. 

11.10. — ‘Cultivation of the Moral Sense,’ H. F. 
Howard, Hyde Park. 

2.00.—Election of Officers and Reports. 

2.30.—"* Music,”’ 8S. W. Cole, Boston. 

3.25.—" High Schools,’”’ C. Slafter. Dedham. 

4.20,—"* Defects of Teachers and Schools,” E. Davis, 
Esq.. Hyde Park. 

7.00.—Social Gathering. Music: Carol Club, Boston. 

8.00 to 9.30.—Short Addresses by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale (probably) and others. 

Time will be allowed for a full and free discussion 
of each paper. Dinner tickets, price 50 cents, may 
be procured of E. W. Cross, Hyde Park; E. P. Sher- 
burne, Brookline; or E, R. Downs, Weymouth. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


— At the last meeting of the Franklin Society, 
of which Mr. David W. Hoyt is president, two 
very interesting papers were read; one by Prof. 
A. 8S. Packard of Brown University on ‘‘ Cave 
Animals of the Present Day,’’ and the other by 
Mr. L. W. Russell of the Bridgham School, Prov- 
idence, on ‘‘ A Trip in Mammoth Cave.”’ 

— State Commissioner Stockwell’s annual re- 
port for 1886 is substantially bound in cloth and is 
a very neat and useful volume. Among the con- 
tents may be noted: Report of School for the 
Deaf, State School for Children, State Normal 
School, Report of State Board of Education, 
School Commissioner's Report on the Public 
Schools, Report of the Visitors to the Normal 
School, Directory of the Teachers of the State, and 
statistical tables, also an essay on ‘‘ The Sanitary 
Conditions and Necessities of Schoolhouses and 
School Life.’’ 

CONNECTICUT. 

— JuniusS. Morgan, the London and New York 
banker, has again remembered Trinity College, 
Hartford, in a gift of $6,000 toward the $50,000 
necessary for the proposed scientific building. Mr. 
Morgan is a graduate of Trinity, and recently 
showed his interest in the college by giving $24,000 
for the gymnasium. 

— Principai T. W. T. Curtis, of the Hillhouse 
High School, New Haven, has resigned, the act to 
take effect April 22. This move has been con- 
templated for a year past, but except as a vague 
rumor has not been made public. Mr. Curtis came 
to New Haven in 1868, to succeed Principal Kinne, 
He has a large, loving constituency in New Haven, 
made up of the many hundreds who have been 
under his faithful care in the Hillhouse School, 
and others who have known him as a consecrated 
Christian teacher of marked ability. Mr. J. D. 
Whitmore, who is to succeed him, is a man too 
well known to the people of Connecticut as an edu- 
eator of strong convictions and recognized ability 
to need any introduction. He has been connected 
with the high school for many years. 

— Supt. S. T. Datton, of New Haven, was 
unanimously reélected last week, at his old salary. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION. 


Arrangements have been made this year by which 
the membership fee of $1.00 is included in the 
railroad ticket. This will make the rates seem a 
little bigher than usual, but it is hoped that it will 
avoid much delay at the treasurer’s office. 

A few of the rates for this year are as follows: 
From Boston, Salem, Lowell, Lawrence, and Wor- 
eester, $8.00 ; from Providence and Pawtucket, 
$9.00 ; Woonsocket, $8.75 ; Nashua and Man- 
chester, $7.75; Coneord, N. H., Clinton and Ayer 
Junction, $7.50; Franklin, N. H., Fitchburg and 
Gardner, Mass., $7.00 ; Winchendon, $6.50 ; 
Keene, $5.50. Tickets good to go July 1 to 7, to 
return up to Aug. 6. 

Arrangements for very cheap afternoon excur- 
sions to the marble quarries among the islands of 
Lake Champlain and to Ausable Chasm are in 
progress. Excursions will also be made to Mt. 
Mansfield. A most enjoyable excursion, to include 
Lakes Champlain and George, is planned for Sat- 
urday, July ¥. 

Those who purpose to attend the meetings of 
the National Educational Association will have 
ample time for all the meetings at Burlington, and 
then be present at the first meeting at Chicago. 
Tickets to Chicago via Burlington allow one to 
stop over to attend the meetings of the American 
Institute. Holders of such tickets will need to 
have them stamped by the treasurer at Burlington, 


but no membership fee will be charged. Accom- 
modations at Burlington for two thousand, at rates 


by A. W. Hardy, of Hopkinton; ‘‘ The Exper- | County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association will be held varying from one to two dollars per day. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Cholera raging in Mazatlan, Mexico. 

— Arrival of Canon Wilberforce at New York. 

— Cherif Pasha, formerly Prime Minister of 
Egypt, is dead. 
| -— National Academy of Sciences in session at 
Washington the 1‘)th inst. 
| — Sigourney Butler, of Boston, appointed second 
‘comptroller of the treasury. 

— No fear of war with France entertained by 
German authorities at Berlin. 

— Ohio River at Cincinnati 45 feet high, and 
| still rising. Damage to crops anticipated. 
| -— Mr. Parnell denies the authenticity of the 
' fac-simile letter printed in the London Times last 
week. 

—Sad accident on the Cascade Division of the 
Northern Pacifie Railway. Six killed; eighteen 
injured. 

— ‘* Will the President be a candidate for re- 
election ?’’ is the stick that is now stirring the po- 
litical puddle. 

— The arrest of a French boundary commis- 
sioner by German police agents at Paguy has 
deeply agitated France. 

— Hon. Edward F. Bingham, of Ohio, succeeds 
the late Chief Justice Cartter of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia. 

— Civil war threatening the K. of L. organiza- 
tion. Some of the leaders, however, are far from 
being civil in the matter. 

— A Catholic editor of New York City warned 
by Archbishop Corrigan to discontinue the course 
he has taken in the conduct of his paper. 

— A hospital in Montreal is to be endowed with 
a million dollars, by two wealthy citizens, in honor 
of the Queen’s Jubilee. A good celebration, that. 

— Indians on the Winnebago and Crow Creek 
reservations covered with war paint, and in readi- 
ness to assist the soldiers in removing white settlers. 

— Jacob Sharp liable to be taught a lesson in 
regard to the relations existing between himself and 
the aldermanic boodlers. A day fixed for the trial. 

— America’s May/lower will not race with Eng- 
land’s Arrow because the rules prohibit the use of 
centerboards. To even matters the Arrow should 
be prohibited a Low. 

— Officers of Canadian fishing cruisers ordered 
not to talk to newspaper men. Nothing under the 
sun can stop the newspaper men from talking with 
the officers, however. 

— A terrific cyclone, visiting ‘some portions of 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Kentucky, manifests its 
disrespect for person and property. Thirty houses 
demolished ; thirty persons killed. 

— Large well of natural gas discovered at 
Noblesville, Ind. Real estate booming. The 
auctioneers, admitting the superiority of their tal- 
ented competitor, leave the town. 

— The question of secession has been reopened 
in the Nova Scotia Legislature by Premier Field- 
ing. Some of the members think the youthful U, 
S. has developed a territorial appetite. 

— Canadian Protestants protest against the pro- 
posal to place a crucifix in every court of justice in 
that country. The protestations of their forefath- 
ers in Germany earned for the sect its name. 

— At Straffordshire, England, 2,000 chairmak- 
ers are out onthe strike. ‘They are evidently weary 
of providing ease for others,—the same old griev- 
ance that lies at the root of most labor troubles. 

— New York silversmiths, to the number of 
600, have inaugurated a strike. When the time 
comes to return to work they may find that there 
is too little silver and too many smiths on the 
market. 


THE meeting of the National Edueational 
Association at Chicago, next July, promises to be 
the largest educational gathering ever held. The 
Boston & Albany Railroad will provide a most at- 
tractive excursion for the teachers of New England, 
the general arrangement of which will be in charge 
of Mr. Alfred Bunker, of the Quincey School, 
Boston. Details will be announced in due season. 


A City Supt., writes : ‘‘ Send me 2 primary, 
intermediate, and 22 grammar teachers for next 
year. Salary $40 to $50 per month. Also a high 
school assistant, $650.’’ From a College Presi- 
deut : ‘* Name a man for our chair of Science, sal- 
ary $900.’? For particulars, address, ©. J. Albert, 
Manager, Union School Bureau, Elmhurst, LI. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN HEADACHE AND MENTAL EXHAUSTION, 
Dr. N. S. Read, Chandlersville, Ill., says: ‘‘ I 
think it a remedy of the highest value in mental 
and nervous exhaustion, attended with sick head- 
ache, dyspepsia, diminished vitality, etc.’’ 


UMMER SCHOOL 
OF GEOLOGY 


OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


For information address T. W. HARRIs, Divinity 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 617 ¢ 


OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


Teachers and others can make some money on 
small investments in Omaha property. I am makin 
a specialty of investments for outside parties, bot 
in large and small amounts. Property is advancing 
rapidly, and large sums are being made by investors. 
Correspondence solicited. Will guarantee you 8 per 
cent. on all money invested, or will invest and look 
after the property for one half net profits. Refer- 


ence given. 
A. P. TUKEY, 
1324 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


| Among the Numerous Calls, 


yever so many as at this season of the year], we 
iave one for “ a strictly first-class gentleman teacher 
|of Vocal and Piano Music. He must be a thorough 

gentleman, a good rgd and public performer, of 
leasing address, not older than forty, married pre- 
ina ‘School of Fine Art,” atthe West. Now 
is the time to register for this and many other desir- 
able positions. Salary rood. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY should be examined by every 


Teacher in the Publie Schools. 
Published by 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Srt., Boston. 


PROFESSORS WANTED. TEACHERS WANTED, 


Nort For “‘ hearsay,” vacancies, but for Colleges and Schools WHICH HAVE ASKED US TO RECOMMEND. 
WE HAVE BEEN ASKED, without our solicitation, TO RECOMMEND TEACAERS FOR THE FOLLOWING 


POSITIONS : 


Latin Principal, . . . . $4,000 , Principalship, Texas, . $1,200 | 7 Assistants (Ladies) in 
Mathematics, Professorship, 3,000 Kentucky, . 1,200 | Eastern States, 500-800 
Principal Academy, . . . 2,800 | Three “ @ N.Y.,  §$900-1,200 | 23 High School Assistants in 
Professorship, Biology, . . 1,800 | Professorship German, . . 2,000 | the West. . . . §$400-1,000 
1,800 1,600 | Music Teacher Public Schools. 


Superiptendency, Penn., 
Ind., 
1 

1 


Asst. Military Academy, 1,800 (Native), 
™ 1,000 | Art Teacher, Normal, . . 
Superintendency, N. J., 1,200 | Music Teacher Seminary. 


We (1) find places for teachers ; (2) make purchases for teachers ; 


rent and sell schools. 


Ge Send for circulars and become informed on the work we do. 
They may have secured positions through us. 


among our patrons. 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, 


00 | Principals (Man and Wife), 
400 Ladies’ Seminary, . . 3,000 
Professor (Lady) French, 


30 to 40 Primary and Gram- 
mar Teachers in N. Y. and 
Penn.; salaries from $30-$55 

Over 100 Primary and Gram- 
mar Teachers for States 
west of Ohio, . . . $30-$70 


(3) recommend schools; (4) 


700 
1,000 


You may find your best friends 
Address 


Chicago, Ill, (opposite Palmer House). 


e 
. 
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Vol. XXV.—No. 17, 


Some 


Title. 
Cuore. 
The Picture of Paul. - - - 
The Rusty Linchpin. 
The Kernel and the Husk. - - 
The Two Brothers - 
Prisoners of Poverty. - 
Merroir. Charles Beade. - - 
Amaryllisatthe Fair. - - - 
Goethe—Carlyle. - - - 
Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. - . - 
Fallof Maxmilian’s Empire. 
First Book of Chemistry. - - 
English as She is Taught. - - - - : 
Gebia, and Count Julian. - - - 
The Tragedy of Brinkwater. 
The Essentials of Perspective. 
The Buchholz Family. - : 
Eighteenth Century Waifs. 
Jottings from Jail 4 ‘ 
Studies in Italian Literature. . 
Hunters of the Ozark 
Enoch Arden and Other Poems. - : - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ATTENTION is called to the Summer Courses of 


Instruction at Harvard University, advertised in 
another column of the JOURNAL this week. They 
include courses in Chemistry, Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Analysis, and Organic Chemistry. The 
course in General Chemistry is especially adapted 
for beginners, and consists of a series of experi- 
ments, performed in the laboratory by the student 
himself, under the supervision of the director. 
The experiments are supplemented by experi- 
mental lectures, twice a week, upon theoretical 
and descriptive chemistry. The courses during the 
summer of 1887 will be under the direction of Dr. 
Comey, and will open July 11 and close August 20. 
A course in Mineralogy, consisting of practical de- 
terminations of minerals in the mineral cabinet, 
will also be given if the number of applicants 
justifies the undertaking. 

A course in practical Botany, designed specially 
for teachers, is offered for the summer of 1887, 
The course will consist of lectures and laboratory 
practice, under the direction of Professor Goodale 
and the assistant in Botany, Mr. J. KE. Humphrey. 
The course will begin on Wednesday, July 6, 
and end on August. For further particulars, 
communications may be addressed to Mr. J. E. 
Humphrey, 6 Divinity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

The courses last year were the most successful, in 
point of attendance, enthusiasm, ete., of any year 
since the school began, and were attended by pro- 
fessors in colleges, teachers in high schools, acade- 
mies, ete., as well as students from various col- 
leges, etc. 


IMpoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MONROE COLL 


ME 


— OF 


esture drill, rendering. and analysis. 
Ul pupils will have daily drill with the president. 
eow 


The National School of Eloc 


SUMMER SESSION,—July_5th 


Recent Publications. 


THE 


EG 


July i2th to August L3th, 1887, 


At WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pres't. 


The course will embrace lectures and drill with the President in voice 
Lectures and readings 
For further information or circular, address 
L. M. SAUNDERSON, 


SUMMER COURSE 
or THE — 


Physical Training School for Teachers. 


Author. Publisher. Price 

Hapgood. T Crowell & Co, N Y, $1 25 
Thoroddson 1 25 Hemenway rvard ‘Universit 

D Lothrop & Co, Boston 125 Ccymnasium, 

y Roberts Boston, +4 Open to both sexes. ( AMBRIDGE, MASS 
1 00 D. A. SARGENT, A.B., M.D., Director. 

Rea¢ e Harper & Bros, N Y, = 
Jeffries H H te Co Y 1 oo s. s. HAMILL, 

Macmillan & Co, NY, 200/459 22d Street, - - - Chicago, 
Norton = Author of “ New Science of Elocution,” 
ILL OPEN HIS 
Terence Ginn & Co, Boston, : 25 WILL 
too| SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
Brewster D Appleton & Co, Boston, , pas FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE ist, 1887, 
Le iow Cassell & Co, N Y, 50) Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Savage “ ee “ ‘ 30 Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. 
Moulton D Lothrop & Co, Boston, | | 1 00 
Cable Charles Scribner’s Sons,N Y, 1 25 SUMMER COURSES IN CHEMISTRY 
Miller 1 50 
Stinde 1 25 — AT — 
Haskins Cupples, Upham & Co, Bost 1 00 HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Ashton Scribner & Welford, N Y, 5 00 
Horsley The 13th Annual Session of these courses will open 
Phillimore i July 11th, and continue six weeks, under the direc- 
Lecter & Dantes, 75 | tion of ARTHUR M. ComEY, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Ger- 
many). Instruction will be given in General Chem- 


= istry, Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, and 
Organie Chemistry. A course based on Prof. Cooke’s 
pamphlet of requirements in Chemistry for admission 
to Harvard College will also be given. Special atten- 
tion given toadvanced studentsinall branches. The 
instruction is given practically in the laboratory, 
supplemented by experimental lectures. The courses 
are especially designed for teachers in secondary 
schools, and are open both to men and women. 
Fee, $25. For further information, address 
Dr. ARTHUR M. Comey, 
Harvard Chemical Laboratory, 
e Cambridge, Mass. 


Ho, for Kansas! Teachers interested in Sum- 
mer Schools will find it to their advantage to send 
for a prospectus of the one given by the faculty of 
Campbell University, Holton, Kansas, 


SUMMER of PEDAGOGY 
At Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 
held at Ann Arbor, Mich., extending 


From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 
Prof. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
will be the Director and will deliver 24 Lectures. 

Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
by the leading teachers present, for conference and 
comparison Of views by all. 

Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 

Send for circulars. write for particulars, or send in 
your bames as members, to 

L. C. HULL, 
Principal ef the Detroit High Sehool; 
L. R. HALSEY, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


— The bluebird sat in the apple tree. 
And the red-breast sat in the grove; 
They shivered these notes from their little 
throats. 
** Oh, bring us a red-hot stove.”’ 
— Washington Critic. 


or -L 
— The breath of a chronic catarrh patient is Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich.) Publie Schools. 
often so offensive that he cannot go into society, —— : 
and he becomes an object of disgust. After atime 


ulceration sets in, the spongy bones are attacked, SUMMER SCHOOL, Campbell University 


and mp 4 June 7, 8 Weeks, 88; Board, 82 to $3, 
source of mei ort is the ripping of the puru-! rhe first and only regular Summer School for pub 
lent secretions into the throat, sometimes produc-| je sehool teachers ever held in the West. The long- 
ing inveterate bronchitis, which in its turn has|est Summer School ever held in the United States. 
been the exciting cause of pulmonary disease. The| Forty orfifty regular classes will be organized in ad- 
brilliant results which have attended its use for| “0! te the special departments. 

years past properly designate Ely’s Cream Balm| Eighteen Instructors—Ten Lecturers. 


as by far the best, if not the only, real cure for A. Dr. W. 
a . Aindergarten; Prof. Calvin, lowa State University, 
hay fever, rose cold, and catarrh, Temperance Physiology; Prof. Swafford, St. Louis 
Manual Training School, Manual Training and Ex- 
periments in Physics; Supt. L.C Greelee, Nebraska, 
Graded School Section; Dr. Emily Spencer, Kansas, 
Physical Culture for Ladies; Prof. Ludlam, National 
School of Oratory, Eloeution. 
Music, Painting, Type-writing and Stenography, 
and Elocution, ertre, 
Classes in Sciences, Mathematics, Civies, Greek, 
Latin, German, and Freneh. 
Send for prospectus and program, 
board engaged when desired. Address 
Pres. J. H. MILLER. 


y r 
BUSINESS OPENING. 
A lively teacher or book man wishing to connect 
himself with the School Book business, mav address 
* PUBLISHING HOUSE,” care Of Journal of Eduea- 
tion, stating age and amount to place with services, 
if mutually acceptable. 


— Methought I saw the Spring, a maiden sweet, 
Standing in the horse-car clinging to a strap. 
Old Winter rose and gave the fair his seat, 
But got no thanks, so lingered in her lap. 
— Boston Transcript. 


Rooms and 


SESSION 


E OF ORATORY, 


e culture, physical training or 
by those eminent in Literature or Oratory. 


- 
TRAVEL IN EUROPE. 
IGHLY educated physician who has traveled 
much, and speaks several languages, wants to 
complete a party of youths for travel in Europe, 
Good references. Address AESKULAP ADVO.- 

CATE, 805 Broadway, New York. 


i 


A.M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ution & Oratory. 
to Aug. 13th.—] 3th SEASON, 


ANN ARBOR, 
MICH. 


Teachers, and all classes of students. 
JOIN H. BECHTEL, sec’y, 


The course of instruction is comprehensive 
and thoroughly practical, being especially 
adapted to the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, 
Facilities unexcelled. 
1127 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


Do You Wish a Botany 
That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 


Univ. of Michigan 
Buildings. 


Send for full descriptive circular to 


NORTH-WESTERN SUMMER SCHO 


Cook County Normal School, Normat Park, Wi. 


SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO, 


Beginning July 88, (right after National Convention of Teachers), and continuing 
FOUR DEPARTMENTS: 


1. PRINCIPLES, METHODS, anp TECHNICAL 
WORK. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. 
Speer, Belle Thomas, Helen Montfort, 
and Everett Schwartz, assistants. Tuition, $7.00. 

2, ELOCUTION, MUSIC, anp THE DELSARTE 
SYSTEM. FRANK STuART PARKER, Director. 
Martha Fleming, assistant. Tuition, $6.00. 


Teachers in all parts of the United States ean buy tickets to Chicago at half rates, plus $2.00, 


Students’ Hall, $6.00 per week, including the week ot 


Railroads at Normal Park or Englewood: 


Monon, Chicago & 


Delsarte Physical Exercises, Writing (blackboard 
Form and Geometry, Vocal Music, 


putty, Study of Geography, Kindergarten Work, Experiments in 


otany, Zoology, Taxidermy, 
will 


see all the work. 
Those who wish to attend should write at once. 
rooms reserved at Students’ Hall ; 


Those 


r. W. TO PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Tillie Coffin, | Director. 


vansville, Pittsburg & Fort Wayne, Wab: 

A member of the Summer Sehool may work upon any one 
time — three weeks — taking for such work two, three, four, or five hours each day : 
and pen with arm movement), Nwnber and Arithmetic, 


The rooms will be arranged so that a pupil can rem : 
arrans é *main In one room and work all a 
ive a course of lectures upon Psychology, Pedagogies, and Methods. ated 
rincipals and Superintendents of schools can make special arrangements as 


Molding and Modelling in clay Molding Relief Maps in s; ee aes A 
ps in sand, clay, and press & aduress. DR. T. A. SLOC 
Wi Setence, Physics, making apparatus, - Pearl St N. ¥ 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Manual Training. 
The Principal j Essentials 60 
to tuition, if they wish to iS er S G OF cts. 
Miss BELLE THOMAs will conduct the MODEL SCHOOL. eography, 


aiso whether they wish to boar 
who would like postal circulars to send to RA nds will please address 


ANCIS 


ing? If so, send 75 cents to Gro. SHERWOOD & 
Co., 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., and 
they will send you Arpre G. HALL's Lessons on 
Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


OL, 


FPRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal, 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 

TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL President, 
Boston. Mass. 


three weeks, 


3 KINDERGARTEN, AND ITS APPLICATION 
Mrs. ALICE PUTNAM, 
Tuition, $6.00, 

EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE —BOTANY 
ZOOLOGY, PHYSICS, GEOLOGY, AND MINER: 
ALOGY. GrorGE W. PARKER, GEORGE W. Firz. 
Directors. Tuition, $6.00. 


National Conventien. C 0 
Rock Island, Lake Shore, Chicago & Atlantic 

igh, Eastern Hlinois. 
special subject (given be’ow) during the entire 
Reading, Elocution, 


wish to take, and whether they wish 
at the hall during Convention Week. 


» PARKER, Normal Park, Ill. 


HORTHAN D Writing doroughty he 


Y Mail or personally, 


ACCENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


os.W. Knox. An Authentic and Complete Hist 
je ety yh and Work from the Oradle to the Grave. Our. 
sells all others LO tol. The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 
didly illustrated, Sells like wildfire, Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight and give Extra Terms, Send for cir- 
culars. Address HARTFORD PUB.CO. Martford,Conn, 


Beautiful Complexion ! 
YOUTH, BEAUTY, LOVE. 


Dr. Campbells Arsenic COMPLEXION 
WAFERS. The only real beautifier of the Com. 
plexion, Skin, and Form. 

WHAT SOCIETY SAYS OF THEM: 

A society lady (her name and address furnished to 
ladies by special permission) writes ; “‘ 1 never knew 
what it was to have a bust until I used Dr. Camp- 
BELL'S ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, While my 
complexion now speaks for itself.” ; 

Lady on West 61st St. writes: ‘* My friends often 
ask me, ‘ What is it you use to make your skin so 
lovely and clear? f tell them, ‘Only Dr. Camp- 
BELL’S ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS. I use 
nothing else.” 

50 cents and 81.00 per box, sentto any address, 

Lady Agents Wanted. 
C, N. MIDDLETON, 421 Pleasant Avenue, N. Y. 


5000 Book Agents Wantedto Sell 


BEEGHER 


LIFE OF 


_ 


WANTED. 


By Lyman Abbott and Rev. S. B. Halliday, 
Ass't, pastor of Plymouth Church, and dictated largely by Mr. Hee- 
cher himself, and received his aid and approval. Thisis the right 
book; don't be induced to get any other. Contains entire life of the 
great preacher, Agents Wanted in every town. Distance no hinder 
ance, a9 we give SPECIAL TERMS and PAY FREIGHT CHARGES 
Write for full particulars and SPECTAL TERMS, sent free to all, 
cure an agency at once by sending 21.00 for outfit. Book now ready.) 


Address Winter & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Colleges aud 


athools. 


_ COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Address CHAs. Cc. BRAGDON, Principal. 


principal, 
yA 
M SSACHUSKTTS 


NORMAL 


S} ations procured all pupils wi 
cad tor w.c. CHAFFEE. 
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~ CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examiuations. 3 and 4 years’ courses, 
Address I, T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL,” 
LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen yoogs expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. i 


For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


(HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 


or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NV ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

A Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

trie %. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F, A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, See’y. 


6 EASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR, 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
b. W. PUTNAM, 
_592Z Jamaica Plain. Boston. 
UMMER SCHOOL of Languages, Chemistry, Art, 
S and Music, at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 6th to 
August 9th. For Circular and Program, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, 


__ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


GGANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 


Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


Auburndale, 


lass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


ween apply at the 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars, ete. 
188 ELLEN Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER. Mass 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


8 STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
sexes, TER. 
For particulars, address 


E. H. Russe xu, Principal. 
SALEM, Mass. 


Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


SCHOOL, Wx 
For beta STFIELD, Mass. 
C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Assorted Embossed 
bright designs, 


For 


For catalogues, 


Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
10c. Gux OaRD Oo., Brooklyn, N.¥ 
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| 
Ass- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
AVA for the advancement of art education and train- a 
CY ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. ter 
| For circular and further 
| School, 1679 Washington St. = 
| BARTLETT, Principal. 
positive remedy for the above disease ; IN, 
8 Of cases of the worst kind and oflongs anding 
cured indeed. sostrongismy faith in itsefficacy 
send TWO BOTTLES FREE tac | 
Principal 


April 28, 1887. 
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Wonderful Popularity of the 
Renowned Medicine. 


The Greatest Curative Success of the Age 
—A Voice from the Peeple. 


No medicine introduced to the public has ever 
met with the success accorded to Hop Bitters. It 
stands to-day the best known curative article in 
the world. Its marvelous renown is not due to 
the advertising it has received. It is famous by 
reason of its inherent virtues. It does all that is 
claimed for it. It is the most powerfal, speedy, 
and effective agent known for the building up of 
debilitated systems. The following witnesses are 
offered to prove this : 


What it Did for an Old Lady. 


Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dee. 28, 1884. 
GENTS : — A number of people had been using 
your Bitters here, and with marked effect. In 
fact, one case, a lady of over 7) years, had been 
sick for years, and for the past ten years I have 
known her she has not been able to be around 
half the time. About six months ago she got so 
feeble she was he/pless. Her old remedies, or 
physicians, being of no avail, I sent to Deposit, 
forty-five miles, and got a bottle of Hop Bitters. 
It had such a very beneficial effect on her that one 
bottle improved her so she was able to dress her- 
self and walk about the house. When she had 
taken the second bottle she was able to take care 
of her own room and walk out to her neighbor's. 
and has improved all the time since. My wife and 
children also have derived great benefit from their 

use. W. B. HATHAWAY, 
Agt. U. S. Ex. Co. 


An Enthusiastic Endorsement. 


Gorham, N. H., July 15, 1886. 
GENTS :— Whoever you are, [ don’t know, but 
I thank the Lord and feel grateful to you to know 
that in this world of adulterated medicines there 
is one compound that proves and does all it adver- 
tises to do, and more. Four years ago | hada 
slight shock of palsy, which unnerved me to such 
an extent that the least excitement would make 
me shake like the agae. Last May I was induced 
to try Hop Bitters. I used one bottle, but did not 
see any change; another did so change my nerves 
that they are now as steady as they ever were. It 
used to take both hands to write, but now my 
good right hand writes this. Now, if you con- 
tinue to manufacture as honest and good an arti- 
cle as you do, you will accumulate an honest fort- 
une, and confer the greatest blessing on your 

fellow-men that was ever conferred on mankind, 


TIM BURCH. 


A Husband's Testimony. 


My wife was troubled for years with blotches, 
moth patches, and pimples on her face, which 
nearly annoyed the life out of her. She spent 
many dollars on the thousand infallible (?) cures, 
with nothing but injurious effects. A lady friend, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., who had had similar experi- 
ence and had been eured with Hop Bitters, in- 
duced her to try it. One bottle has made her face 
as smooth, fair, and soft as a child's, and given 
her such health that it seems almost a miracle. 

A MEMBER OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


A Rich Lady’s Experience. 


I traveled all over Europe and other foreign 
countries at a cost of thousands of dollars, in 
search of health and found it not. I returned dis- 
couraged and disheartened, and was restored to 
real youthful health and am with less than two 
bottles of Hop Bitters. hope others may profit 
by my experience and stay at home. 


A LADY, Av@ustTa, ME. 


ELY’S 
CATARRH crram BALM 


ELY’S 


Cleanses the 
Mead. Al lays 
Inflammation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Smell, ‘Hearing. 
A Quick Relief. 


HAY -F EVER A Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


to apply. 
25 cents, 


LASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


andi ® Best 


Proprietors, HOP 


| Strongest 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April number of Lend a Hand comes to us| — 


with an unusual array of attractive articles calcu- 
lated to interest and edify the general reader of 
magazine literature. There are three articles in 
this number that are of special value to teachers and 
educators. Miss Lucretia P. Hale, in her continued 
article on “ Walks in Boston Publie Schools,” treats 
of the Board of Supervisors and their relation to the 
school work ef the city, paying special attention to 
the very valuable services rendered by the late Miss 
Lucretia Crocker during her connection with that 
body. The second article pertinent to educational 
matters is that of Mrs Louisa Seymour Houghton, 
who very briefly enumerates the many advantages 
offered by the naval training schools of the nation, 
showing that many of the aimless youths so numer- 
ous in our larger cities might receive a training that 
would contribute to their betterment in every way, 
and give them bright hopes for the future. The 
author of the article laments that the portion of 
Secretary Whitney’s report relating to naval train- 
ing for boys could not be put into the hands of that 
class of young men who, having no definite purpose 
in life, soon become discouraged with their pros- 
pects, and are easily led into ways of sin and degra- 
dation, Whereas they might have become happy and 
prosperous men under such influences as would sur- 
round them in a naval training school. An article 
ou the Indian School Report furnishes such informa- 
tion as is of interest to those connected with this 
phase of educational work. The other articles, al- 
though not bearing particularly on educational top- 
ies, are of a character that would profit the teacher 
reading them, in more ways than one. Published 
by the Lend a Hand Co., 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
at $2.00 a year 

—Admirers of Shakespearian literature cannot 
afford to be without a copy of Shakespeariana, for 
April, which is brimful of good things ealculated to 
satisfy the lover of this class of literature. The open- 
ing article on “ Biblical and Religious Allusions in 
Richard I1.,” by Anna E, Henion, is a thoughtful 
treatise, alike interesting and imstructive. W. H. 
Wyman gives the third of his series of papers on 
“Recent Shakespeare-Bacon Literature.” A School 
of Shakespeare,’ by Wm. Taylor Thom, is an article 
that will be highly appreciated by Shakespearian 
scholars. Inthe department of Shakespeare Soei- 
eties ” appear notes describing the work done by the 
Norwich Shakespeare Club, the Loeke-Riehardson 
Shakespeare Club, and the Shakespearian Society of 
Glens Falls. The Revews, Literary Notes, and Mis- 
cellany are up to their usual standard of excellence, 
and form very attractive features of this uvique pe- 
riodical. $1.50 per year; single copies, 15 cents. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


—The Chautauquan for May has the following 
table of contents: Pedagogy: A Study in Popular 
Education,” third paper, by Chancellor J. H. Vin- 
ceut, LL.D.; “Arehitecture as a Profession,” by 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer; ‘*A Stellar Paint 
Brush,’ by Charles Barnard; “ Studies of Moun 
tains,” by Ernest Tngersell; ‘Sunday Readings”; 
* Women in the Professions,” by Julia Ward Howe; 
“Common Errors in English,” by Edward Everett 
Hale; * Practical Suggestions ou English Composi- 
tion,” by Professor T. Whiting Bancroft; ‘ Animals 
of the Aretic Region,” by General A. W. Greely; 
“Homes Builded by Women,” by Mary A. Liver- 
more; “ Rich Men in Polities.”” by S. N. Clark; * So- 
journer Truth,”” by Harriet Carter; “ The Fruits of 
California,” by Byron D. Halsted, Se.D.; * The Pot 
ter’s Art,” by Felecia Hillel; and “ Slave-Holding 
Ants,”’ by Henry MeCook, D.D. 

—The Andover Review, for April, is not less rich and 
valuable in its editorial pages than in its four lead- 
ing articles: * The Growth of Modern Cities,” Rev. 
T. L. Loomis; “The Mormon Propaganda,” Rev. 
D. 1... Leonard; *‘ The Origin of the Feudal System,” 
Prof. Geo. B. Adams; ** The Nature and Working of 
the Christian Consciousness,’’ Rev. Wm. B. Clarke; 
“Christianity and its Modern Competitors,” ‘ The 
Worth and Welfare of the Individual,” “The Znde- 
pendent on Future Probation,’ ‘The American 
sjoard as a Borrower of Men,” * Henry Ward Beech- 
er,”’ Book Reviews, and Notes. No one, whether 
clergyman or layman, who feels aninterest in the 
topics which agitate the Christian Chuveh in its 
struggle for more light and liberty, can afford to lose 
the contributions of this Review. The article on Mr. 
Beecher is very able and exhaustive,—much the best 
that we have seen. 

— The Quiver, for May, has for its frontispiece an 
incident in the life of the late Earl of Shaftesbury. 
It represents the infant Earl looking with eager eyes 
into the face of his nurse who is reading to him from 
the pages of a Bible. It was this nurse who in after 
years he speaks of as ‘‘ the best friend he ever had 
in the world.”’ Following the story of “The Good 
Karl” comes the concluding chapter of the serial, 
‘*A Faithful Heart.’’ Then comes *‘ The Ministry of 
Angels,”’ a poem by the editor; “Old Mr. Ladd’s 
Temptation,” a story; and “The Coronation of 
Queen Victoria,’ a sermon, illustrated with a portrait 
of Her Majesty. Other stories, theological papers, 
and * Short Arrows”? make up the number. New 
York: Cassell & Co. $1.50 a year. 

—Among the attractions of the May St. Nicholas 
is the thrilling story of ‘““Sherman’s March to the 
Sea,” told in his inimitable style, by Gen. Adam 
Badeau. This is illustrated by Theodore Davis, 
who was with Gen. Sherman on the march, and by 
E. W. Kemble and W. L. Sheppard. There is also 
begun in this number a three-part story of life at the 
Military Academy at West Point, by a recent gradu- 
ate, entitled “Winning a Commission.’ There is 
another collection of ‘St. Nicholas Dog Stories,’’— 
one for girls by Celia Thaxter, one for boys by 
E. P. Roe, and three for everybody by other people 
These are only a small part of the good things of 
this number. New York: The Century Co. 

— ‘Civil War in Kansas,” Jefferson Davis on 
Rebellion,” and ** The Conventions of '56”’ are the 
sub-topices of the May instalment of Messrs. Nico- 
lay and Hay’s ‘Abraham Lincoln: A History,” in 
The Century. Lincoln’s prominent part in the for- 
mation of the Republican party is dwelt upon, and ex- 
tracts from his speeches at this time are given. 
Among the illustrations are portraits of Governors 
Shannon, Robinson, and Geary; of John Sherman. 
Millard Fillmore, John C, Frémont, and others. 


— An interesting feature of the second instalment 
of Thackeray’s letters, in Scribner's for May, is the 
frank and hearty manner in which he speaks of his 
great fellow-novelist, Dickens, whose ‘‘ David Cop- 
perfield’’ was just then appearing. The literary 
allusions which they contain, and the freedom and 
frankness with which Thackeray speaks of himself, 
combine to render these letters of remarkable in- 
terest. 

— Professor Edmund J. James, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, will have in the May Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly a review of the recent Fosereee of the 
movement for substituting the more live and practi- 
cal studies of Nature and modern literature for com- 
pulsory Greek in our college and university courses, 

— It is at this season of the year that Vick's //lus- 
trated Magazine appears at its best. The April 
number comes to us full of interesting articles hap- 
pily illustrated, and replete with valuable su es- 
tions $1.25 per year. James Vick, Rochester, N.Y. 

— With the current number, Public Opinion enters 
upon the second year of its useful and prosperous 
career As acompendium of current thought upon 
all leading topies it has come to be regarded as al- 
most invaluable. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


16 Astor Place, New Work City. 


Engagement of teachers for the coming year has 
now begun in good earnest, and every mail brings 
new calls. We can put the right men on immediate 
track of principalships of $1700, $2500, and $3500, and 
we have calls for two women principals at $900, 
besides a multitude of smaller places. Come and see 
us to talk things over, if possible ; but at any rate 
register at once if you want a wide choice of excel-| 
lent positions. W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


MET FOUR TEACHERS 
Agency last 
week,” writes Supt. Charles Kelsey, of the Michigan 
State Board of Examiners, under date of April 6, 1887. 
“Supt. ;Chamberlain says he wrote to you at my sugges- 
tion, and that he is well pleased with the result. All 
proved live teachers, and all can stay next year.” We 
ike such testimony as this, and we get a good deal of it. 
One western city where we filled the two principal vacan- 
cies last year, bas already written for five more women 
teachers, at salaries from $500 to #900. Teachers who 
want places should not delay to enroll 
SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EST TEACHERS, aAMESLEAS 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


MIRTAM COVRIERE'S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes, for Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Schools. Families, and Churches. 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 

Best References furnished. 

MERIAM COYVYRIERE, 


gE. 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five vears in school work. 

Pror. J. B. CAsu, Prin. High School, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. : have found the Pennsylvania Educational 
Bureau an invaluable aid tome. To its efficiency I 
owe my present position, which is a most pleasant 
and remunerative one.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


EACHERS WANTED.— Ladies: drawing 

and painting, $550 and home; music (i. and y.), 
3500 and home; French and German, $850 ; principal 
high school, $900; assistant, sciences, $70 month ; 
assistant, languages, $60 month ; teacher of botany 
and zoology; two grammar, $500, $550. Gentlemen 
3 high school, West, $1000, $1100, $1300; principal, 
graded school, $1300; 3 grammar principais, N. Y., 
$1000, $1100 ; music, (v. and i.), private school, $900; 
»rincipal academy, tuition school. College Professor 
1a8 35000 to invest in desirable private school. 

BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
NO FEE 
Actual business in providing 
Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. ny 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y¥. 


Boston Teachers’ Agency. 


We are now filling positions for next September. 
mary and grammar grades, $500, $600. 
German in High School, $600 
Latin or Greek in a college, $1000. 
glish Literature, and Elements of Vocal Music, S600. 

Gentlemen : 
Chemistry, Natural History, in a southern university. 
Seminary. 
$600 and home. 
Several High School positions, $1500, $2000, 


Several for High School positions at $1000, 
One for Mathematics and Penmanshivin a college, $700, $900. 
One for Latin in city private school, $900. 


Three Episcopalians, unmarried, for Church schools, $1000, $1800. 


Principal and Supt. of city schools, $1800, $2000. 
Several men for the far West, $1500, $3000, 


We want several normal graduates, ladies for pri- 
One for French and 
One for 
One for Mathematics, Fn- 
Several for Primary and Gram. grades, $10 per week. 
Baptist for Physics, 
Man for Penmanship and Book Keeping in a N. EB. 

Normal graduate for English and Penmanship, 
One to teach Mathematies in a college, $2500. 


Large numbers of public school officers from all sections of the country, including more than seventy 
per cent. of the Cupennrenele of Massachusetts, have applied to this Agency for teachers. 
h 


We make no ¢ 
ers on application. 


arge to employers for recommending teachers. — Registration forms will be sent to teach- 


EVERETT O. FISKE, Manager, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


or change of location, address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, CHICAGO. 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


oer LARGER SALARIES, 


OR SOME POSITIONS 
WE ARE CALLED ON TO FILL, 
See page 269 


OF 
THIS ISSUE of THE JOURNAL. 


CENTRAL KANSAS 
Teachers’ Agency. 


The increase of population is creating a demand 
for good Teachers in the West. 

Located in Central Kansas, we have excellent fa- 
cilities for learning of vacancies. 

Teachers wishing to come West should address, 
with stamp, 


AWS hy, 
Teachers’ Bureau 


w? ee 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULV 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


W. D. GARDNER, McPherson, Kan. 


POR SALE, 


At about one half its real value, a Ladies’ College 
in the South; fine buildings furnished, with ten acres 
of land, admirably located, and in good condition. 
For full particulars, apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE LADY OR GENTLEMAN, 


A practical teacher, who has $2500 to invest, will 
learn of a very desirable position in a first-class wed 
and Boarding School in Chicago, by applying immedi- 
ately to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
FOR SALE, 
A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists of 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, andanacre of land. Witha slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings, 
furniture, and good will of school, will be sold for 
$10,500. Terms easy ; possession given in season for 
Fall session. Apply to 
HLRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

In a first-class Ladies’ College,—a Lady Teacher of 

Vocal and Instrumental Music and German. She 

must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. Ap- 

ply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Glass to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


By Two Recent Mails, 


Applications have come to this Bureau for one Col- 
lege President, salary $2000; two Superintendents, 
each $1700; one Prof. Mathematics and Civil Engi- 
neering, $1500; one Prof. Pure Mathematics and 
Logic, $1500; one Prof. in English Department, $1500; 
one Principal of Academy, $1500 One Lady Princi- 
pal High School, $1000; one Teacher of Science, 
$750; one Teacher of Languages, $700; one Teacher 
of Eighth Grade, $600; twoteachers of Sixth Grade, 
$500; three Teachers of Primary Schi ols, $515 to 
$500; Teacher in Preparatory Department, $800 
to $900. 

Now is the time to register for these and numer- 
ous other vacancies soon to be filled. 


WANTED, 

The good will and outfit of a well established and 
well advertised Private School for Boys, in the city of 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 
under the direction of the present Principal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
sary to secure the position, only $500. Possession 
given June 1, 1887. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Western College, a 
Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Smith 
College, to teach Elocution and Rhetoric, and act as 
preceptress in Ladies’ Department. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Salary, $1000.| Add 


ESSAYS 


ON 


EDUGATIONAL REFORMERS 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 
Reading Circle Edition. Price, $1.00. 


This standard work should be in every Teach- 
er’s Library. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Reading Circles supplied at special rates 


reas 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Somerset Street, Boston, 
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You CAN’T BEAT THE 
} 
cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh ' 
Hops, Burgundy Pitchand Gums. The greatest 
one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney | 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, local ordeep-seated. Cures instantly, | Po 
soothes and’strengthens the tired muscies. All | 
ready| Ta by drug and country rr 
stores] 
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Latin Synthet 


LATIN WORD -BUILDING. 


By CHARLES GATES, A. 


Instructor in Latin and Greek, A 


An aid to peptie in reading Latin at sight. 
exact meanil 

tences taken from Caesar and Cicero. 
sition and of the common terminations of words, exere 
find that by this method of analysis and synthesis the 


accurately, and applying his knowledge in determining the meanings 0 
Introductory price, 84 cents. 


i2mo, 160 pages. 
Sample copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers on re 
Latin and Greek text-books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New Yor 


The work includes an etymological vocabulary, giving the 


ig of root-words with their more common derivatives, : u 
he Appendices are added giving the meanings of prepositions In ¢ 


ically Studied. 


delphi Academy, Brooklyn, 


and their meanings illustrated by sen- 
som po-~ 
ises on forms, rules for translation, ete. Teachers will 
pupil will more quickly form the habit of observing 
f new words, than by any other. 


ceipt of above price. Send for full descriptive list of 


k, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


THE FRANKL 


By Profs. OnreN Root, Jr., and Jostan H. ¢ 
Upson, D. D. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any 


Cloth, 277 pages, 12mo. 


any address upon application. 


BARNES? 
National System of Penmanship. 
The Newest. The Handsomest. The Best. 


Endorsed by more than Two HMuandred Pro- 
fessional Penmen. 


If teachers are careful to procure ‘* BARNES’ 
JET BLACK NATIONAL INK,’’ and 
‘“BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS,” Nos. 
‘4, * 333,” and ‘ 444,” they will not fail to secure 
good results in teaching this branch. 

An elegant Specimen Book,” superbly yrinted on 
beautiful paper, containing all the copies of the entire 
series, bound in the same manner as the books, and a 
sample of the * Practice Paper” will be sent free to 

Address 
A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 William St., NEW YORK. 


IN SPEAKER. 


HLBERT. With an Introduction by Auson J. 


address, on receipt of $1.00, 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in connection with the 


First and Second Readers of any series. Bound 


$5.00 per 100 copies. 


Send three 2-cent stamps for samplé copy. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


READING, Part |, 


in heavy manila, and sold for ( cents per copy. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
AENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, LonpDoN, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED And AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages, 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your ‘Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 

YEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this coumtty. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
578 


9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Business-Standard System 
DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


USING ONLY ONE 
BOOK OF ACCOUNTS. | 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


42 cts. 
16 cTs. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . 
BLANK-BOOK. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


—_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 171 Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reeds Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


NO. 26 


GARRETT'S “ 100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Ser'es is now ready. Brimful of the best things for 
public reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms. 

Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun, 
216 pages. Price 30 cents, Sold by 
Booksellers. Club Rates and List ef Contents of 
the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all. 
ALSO 
Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, orig- 
inal and adapted. Prepared expressly for Parlor 
Theatricals and Public Entertainments, by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 10 cts. Send for descriptive catalogue. 

P. GARRETT & CO., 

708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 7 


50 Pages. . 


605 eow 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


A. 


Faber’s 
Pencils 


Bhe Oldest and the DBeot 
Of lf Pencils, 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 


And School 
Supptico of Unequafed Quality. 


ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABER GOODS. 


Special Sampfes sent to 
Sducatoro. 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DG6PARTMENT, 


#berhard Saber, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


80 MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS fave been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. —— have been adopted by the leading cities 
are absolutely indispensable to 

orrect teaching of Form and Drawing in 
Sta, and especially at outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 

cy ark St., B 
79 WABASH AVENUE. en 


BEFORE AN AUDIEN CE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking, 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERS 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “ George 
Eliot’s Essays” ; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, - - 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor P1., N, Y. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELP 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, 75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - . : 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - _ 1.26 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Elewwetnse, 1.25 


Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution - - 

Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - - 2.00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, 50 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 

“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School. 

*,.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

oO 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 

F. M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


42 Bleecker St., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
12mo, cl., $1.75. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

12mo0, cl., $1.50. 
12mo, cl., 1.25. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


CYCLOPZDIAS. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a 
Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 
can help you to the BEST at a saving of 
Write for particulars, stat- 
ting how much you can afford to pay. 

Address 
BOX 2857, New York. 


Second Annual Edition, 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Eastern and Western Hemispheres Complete. 
With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. FISHER, Weymouth, Mass. 
Flexible Cloth. Price 60 cts. 
This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- 


raphy ever published. 
fhe book is in octavo form, bound in substantial 


fully 50 per cent. 


cloth, with eleven perforated maps in portfolio. 


Ditson & Co.’s Sunday School Music 


Ranks with the very best, and no Sunday School man- 
agement should adopt a pew Singing Book without 
carefully examining one of their ‘‘tried and 
true’ Sunday Scheol Song Books. 


L. Hutchins. Music and poetry 
dignified and classical, but not dull ; in fact, bright 
and enthusiastic. Very large collection for the 


money. 
inn WV (35 ets., $3.60 per doz.) by Mrs. 
Singing on the Way Sewett; ‘assisted by Dr. 
ll k, whose noble compositions are known and 
— the churehes. This, like the book above 
mentioned, does excellently well for a Vestry Sing- 
ing Book for prayer and praise meetings. 
; (35 ets., $3.60 ao doz.) J. H. 
Songs Of and Rev. 
man — the first highly gifted, musically, an e@ sec- 
ond the author of many hymns of refined and beau- 
tiful quality. One of the newest books. 


Emerson and W. F. Sherwin, both 
celebrated compilers, composers, and leaders, and 
the latter well known as having had charge of the 
music at many Chautauqua meetings. 

For other good books, please send for lists and 
catalogues. 

For : lovely little book for the youn; children of a 
Sunday School, look no further than FRESH FLOW- 
ERS (25 cts., $240 per doz.), Emma Pitt. Sweet 
Hymns, Sweet Music, Pretty Pictures. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL 


SONGS. 
A COLLECTION FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. JUST OUT. 


WORDS : Pure. Soul refreshing, Gospel 
MUSIC: The Richest Melody. Every piece a gem 


A Responsive Service for each Month. 
Larger and clearer type than any other S. 8. singing book. 


FAR SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY! 


By Express. #30 per 100. 83 60 perdoz By mail, 35c. 
eneh One sample copy te Supt. or Pastor, for Examina- 
tion, only 20c. No free copies. 

“Anthem Treasures.” the best choir book |( 1 25). 
“Ever New” forclass(50c) ‘ Happy Moments,” for day 
School, (50c.) Sample “ Song Friend,” (10c ). Send for 
logue free. S. W. 1B (Author anc ub. 

243 State St., CHICAGO. 
Send for Circular. 


Am. Normal Musical Inst., July 11. 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 
Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 


Johnson’s Integral Calculus. 1.50 
Curve Tracing. 12mo “ 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy. . . . . 12mo,“ 1.50 
Least Squares. 2.00 
Oliver, Wait and Jones Trigonometry. 1,25 
Rice and Johnson's 
Differential Calculus, ite, 3.50 
Differential Caleulus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 


Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “* 2.50 
Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, * 
Trigonometry. . - 12mo, “‘ 
Published and for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


| and pectmen pages ent free by mat 
SEND TO TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies. 
Latin, Venables digetra. ete. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
R57 3 Somerset ton. 


MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS. 


Sample Copies: 
Ist, 15 cents; 3d, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. 


‘The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- 
nual of Methods I have everseen. . . . . . Llack 
words to express my appreciation of the plan and 
execution of the Advanced Fourth. 

Very truly yours, C. W. G. Hypr, 
State Normal School.” 


‘Common School Bookkeeping, 


Sample Set, $1.25. Designed to fill the want 
of the COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 

“ Book-keeping is one of the most essentially practical 
studies, and it has a culture side seldom recognized by 
those entrusted with the education of our children. 
The real fact is, that few understand this neglected sci- 
ence, and that its educative power is not generally 

| known. If it were, book-keeping would, in all our 
| schools, take its place among the most necessary and im- 
| portant branches of study.” 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


JUST PU 


BLISHED. 


ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scientific Temperance 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 


tinued in publication. 


The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 


considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 


the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
100 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 


ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 
MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morais, 
versions of the Bible. 


Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 
For school purposes: Opening exercises, responsive reading, ete. 


Cloth, 244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 Bond St. 


Sin 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow FISHER’S Essentials of Geography. F. C. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, M 
Minerals, 
j Stuffed Animals 
asts o ossils, 5 ounted 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOG Skeletons, 
N.Y. er rates. 
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